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A FLORIDA PARADISE. 
Stuart, Fla., December 1, 1914- 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Nearly one year ago I wrote of my moving 
from Topeka, Kansas, to this place, Stuart, Flo- 
rida, on the estuary of the St. Lucie Sound, or 
river, as it is named on the maps, in which the 
tides ebb and flow, and in my letter of last year 
I wrote of the immense quantities of fish of the 
best kinds for food and sport. Now, after a 
year’s residence and observation, I can only say 
that words fail me to describe the sport here, and 
its effect on the lovers of the gun and rod, who 
come here for a few weeks, for the recreation. 

With quail in flocks of twenty to fifty all over 
the woodlands, red deer, turkey, wild hogs, rac- 
coons, wild cats, opossum, rabbits and squirrels 
in plenty, in the woodlands, the people here do 
not seem to find time to hunt them, and the 
sportsmen from the north, arriving here, and 
fishing for a few days, seem to have lost all love 
for the gun and devote all their time to the cap- 
ture of tarpon or jewfish in the river, or else to 
catch sheephead from any of the docks, and it 
seems to me that in our fine climate they all get 
lazy, for there are plenty of small lakes filled 
with bream (blue-gilled sunfish), and black bass 
(called trout here), up to fifteen or more pounds 
in weight, but they will not take the trouble to 
go to these lakes and fish for bass, but put in 
their entire time fishing in the salt water of the 
river or making trips out into the ocean. The 
natives were in most cases born tired, and are 
content to catch in front of their doors what fish 
they need for family use, or get them as gifts 
from northern sportsmen. So the bass are left 
to grow, unmolested. 

A Chicago sportsman came down here and 
went out a few times to the best bass lake, and 
had such good success in catching large bass that 
he bought the land surrounding the lake, and 
has had it surveyed and platted in ten acre tracts, 
either fronting on the St. Lucie river or the 
shore of the lake, and then on the nearest shore 
of the river, nearest to the town of Stuart, he 
has had platted a ten acre town site, which he is 
reserving for sportsmen, giving to every pur- 
chaser of a tract a ‘free gift of a town lot, which 
opportunity, it seems to me should appeal to 
every lover of the fighting qualities of the large 
mouth black bass, as owners can have a camp on 
their own land on the shore of the lake, and 
build a home on the free lot by the side of the 
river, keeping their yachts, cruisers and motor- 
boats at their own doors for a very few hundreds 
of dollars. To own up to my failings, the 
chances of productive sport are so great here, the 
temptation is so great, it requires plenty of self- 
denial to keep from neglecting the business of 
my law office, and not go fishing for bass, tarpon 
or jewfish; or quail, deer or duck shooting, in 
this open season, and so that I can have at least 
half the time for recreation, my office hours are 
for the forenoon only. I can, in half an hour in 
a motor boat from the office get on good quail, 
deer and wild hog, or wild turkey ground, as the 
settlement of this part of the peninsula of Flo- 
rida is confined to a narrow strip of a few miles, 
with here and there a farm along the line of the 
Florida East Coast R. R. 

Having lived for one year in a paradise ‘for a 
lover of the rod and gun, the spirit has moved 
me to make the location of that paradise known 
to brothers of the clan. W. F. RIGHTMIRE. 
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Sheep and Goat In British Columbia 


You Who Want to Know About British Columbia Sports Must Study This 


The way in which Manson led us on that stalk, 
and in fact on all stalks that he undertook, was 
nothing short of uncanny. He brought us out 
after fully a five mile hike directly on top of 
the rams, and but for the overzealousness of Jim 
we would have had thirty yard shots at the rams 
standing, but Jim, seeing them first, grunted and 
pointed over the cliff, showing himself to the 
rams. In less time than it takes to tell we were bom- 
barding for all we were worth, with the rams 
on a dead run. My particular, bete noire was 
an old ram with horns like a tree; well, this old 
fellow could run, and did. I was shooting in 
front of him,-over him and everywhere but the 
right spot. At the same time I could hear Pop 
and Uebe banging away above me, and Manson 
yelling, “rest and take your time!” but no rams 
falling. I saw the back of one disappearing 
over a ridge and fired, the hindquarters gave a 
sudden lurch up in the air, and the ram disap- 
peared. Pop was yelling, “I got one,” and the 
balance of the rams were well out of range. 

When we came to look over the damage we 
found that Uebe had gotten a beauty measuring 
15% inches at the base of the horns and 34 
inches on the sweep, while the rams Pop and I 
shot turned out to be one and the same, he hav- 
ing hit the animal in the neck and I in the 
middle of the hindquarters. As my first he 
was a large one, and this one about the size of 
Pop’s, it was wished on me without ado. We 
had the rams skinned out and were back in 
camp by 11:30. There was great rejoicing by 
Creekwah as we brought in a new lot of good, 
strong mutton tallow for the frying pan. 

Any sort of decent shooting on our part would 
have had our licenses filled, but something seemed 
to be wrong. While we were complaining of 
our poor shooting we looked up and there in 
plain sight on the opposite mountain were three 
different bands of sheep with rams in all of them. 

The balance of the day was passed in loafing 
about camp. 

Our evening was passed rather quietly, as we 
found a good climb in the mountains had us in 
shape to “‘hit the hay” about 7:30. 

As usual, the next morning we were up with 
the moon, and were in the midst of our friend, 
the tin basin, when Manson, as ever on the alert, 
called, “Come on, Mr. Pop, there’s a big ram on 
the flat below us—get a hustle.” Pop grabbed 
his gun, and off he went partially dressed (any- 
one knowing Pop’s care in preparing his toilet 
even when on the trail, can appreciate the ex- 
citement under which he was laboring). Well, 
we waited, watch in hand, and after fifty-five 


By W. N. Beach. 


With Photographs by the Author. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


minutes a shot rang out, then another, followed 
by silence. “Oh, he got him alright,” said Uebe. 

“No, him miss; ram he run’way,” said Jim, who 
just then climbed down to the camp from a 
knoll where he has been spying. “Three Yala- 
kan* and Schuloppst run,” Jim further volun- 
teered. 


*Indian for ewe. {Indian for ram. 
We started in on breakfast and were wonder- 


ing what really had happened, when Jim, climb- 
ing from his lookout again remarked, “Him and 
Bill coming; got big Schulopps.” _ 

Pop came into camp, his face aglow and a self- 
satisfied twinkle in his eye, followed by Manson 
with the trophy. We finally finished our breakfast, 
and as it was then but eight o’clock decided we 
could all go out for deer, while Uebe still had 
another ram to get. Upon comparing notes in 
the evening we found that the day had been 
fruitless with Uebe and me, while Pop had seen 
several bands of sheep, all with rams. 

We concluded that evening to hit the trail for 
goat country in the morning, much to Manson’s 
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disgust, as he wanted that sixth ram worse than 
Uebe did. 

Our next five days were ones-of hardships; 
hard work and discomfort being the order of the 
day, a new camp every evening after dark in 
impossible camping grounds, rustling horses and 
packing up in the morning before daylight after 
a wretched night’s sleep, then pushing through 
hard all day and this in a very high altitude 
above timber line in the snow and among 
glaciers, was not conducive to creating good 
nature. 

The Indians had assumed a sullen manner, hav- 
ing taken on the habit of whistling by the hou- 
on just one note which gradually became mono- 
tonous and finally got on our nerves, then again 
Manson was bemoaning the fact that we had but 
five rams. 

In the afternoon of our second day Manson 
spied a goat and I was off with him to get it. 
Before starting, special instructions were givem 
Jim as to the exact spot to camp, in the bowl 
on top of the “Red Mountain.” 


It was a merry little chase, I .was led by 
Manson that day, down one mountain, up an- 
other, then down into a valley which we fol- 
lowed up stream some two miles, and then a 
climb some 3,000 ft., a scramble around a needle- 
pointed shaft of rock covered with ice and snow 
with nothing below us but space, when suddenly 
loomed up our friend Bill. It was my first sight 
of a Rocky Mountain goat at large in the moun- 
tains at close range, and I can’t say I was great- 
ly impressed; he was a huge animal and was 
standing on another shaft of rock about 75 yards 
away. His head was close to the ground and 
his white shaggy coat shone out like an iceberg 
glistening in the sun. I lost but little time get- 
ting in action, and as Manson had told me that 
goats were some tough, I kept on plugging him 
until he dove head first off the peak. 

The question then was how to get him. Man- 
son said he would go down to the valley, the 
way we came, and then climb up to the goat, 
while I looked down at the creek, and concluded 
my only chance of getting to the goat was to 
go over the cliff, as I knew I would never climb 
that mountain again if I went down to the creek. 
Over I went and worked down to where the goat 
lay. Manson, after a time, appeared, climbing 
up the mountain. Upon his arrival it took but 
a short time before we had the goat skinned 
out and were on our way to locate the camp. 

We had but little difficulty in going down the 
mountain we were on, but when we came to go 
up “Red Mountain” things were different, as it 
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was getting late and we had to find the camp or 
lay out all. night, which was not a pleasant 
thought. We pushed on. 

At first I thought my legs would never carry 
me up the mountain, and many times I gritted 
my teeth, stuck my head into the wind and just 
bucked the slope; then I noticed that Manson 
was beginning to slack up and then he began 
complaining of the rubber mocassins he was 
wearing. This seemed to give me renewed 
strength. 

‘When we finally reached the top at 4:45 P. M., 
both of us were pretty well played out, the last 
part of the climb being made in a mechanical 
way. 

Manson began cursing that there was no camp 
in sight anywhere, and allowed we would have 
to lay out all night for a “rotten old goat.” 

We thought we heard the horse bell, but 
couldn’t locate the sound; then we lost it and 
were uncertain whether we were right or wrong. 

The wind was blowing a gale, so that we had 


The Author’s Big Ram With Creekwah and Jim. 


to put our heads down and buck it. We spread 
out, Manson going down the lower part of the 
bowl, while I went to the right, the direction 
from which I thought I had heard that bell. 

As it was now dusk and still no sign of the 
camp, things began to look pretty good for an 
all-night affair. 

My eyes in some mysterious manner seemed 
to be drawn to the skyline directly opposite, and 
there silhouetted stood the old Gray Kitchen 
horse, and the bell rang out good and clear. It 
took but a short time to find Manson and to 
quickly locate the camp, which we reached after 
dark. 

Uebe and Pop had become nervous at our ab- 
sence, especially as they were aware of the 
change in the camping ground from the instruc- 
tions given by Manson. It seemed Jim didn’t 
think the place Manson told him to camp looked 
as good as where they located. 

That was the best looking camp I ever saw, 
and I can truthiully say that I lay down in front 
of the fire with a sigh of relief. 

By the time we turned in the gale had increased 
to a good sixty miles, with a fine snow and the 
thermometer rapidly falling. 

At first I turned from side to side, too tired 
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to sleep, but at last fell into a sound sleep, when 
suddenly I was awakened by a crash and realized 
our tent was down. Before I could move Uebe 
and Pop were out, working on raising it, and 
finally succeeded, and back to sleep we all went 
again, when crash down came the tent for the 
second time; again out jumped Uebe. This time 
Pop suggested it was up to me to help. 

I reluctantly got out of my bag and then out 
of the tent. The cold was something frightful; 
it just numbed me. Uebe was working hard on 
the lines, and had raised the tent, and about all 
I did was to stand about and cuss. 

On the next day we ran directly into a band 
of eighteen sheep, five of them rams, but they 
were off and away before Uebe could get his 
rifle out. Then shortly after that we started a 
coyote and my sides shook with laughter, as I 
watched Manson, (to whom I handed my gun) 
with Uebe and Pop bombard the anima!, and 
all to no purpose. 

Later in the afternoon I spied a huge bunch 


Breaking 


of ptarmigan on the edge of a glacier, and while 
I was popping away at them, Uebe and Manson 
left the horses and started to circle around in 
front of a high peak in hopes of seeing some 
sheep. 

I had cleaned up quite a few ptarmigan and 
was out of cartridges, when I heard Jim whistle 
and point up the side of a peak directly in front 
of us. There stood three bands of ewes, some 
thirty in all, and lower down and nearer, two 
magnificent rams with poor Uebe miles away. 

On our fourth day, we started directly up the 
highest part of the Divide, which has a large 
glacier on one side, and is called “Wind Moun-., 
tain” by the Indians, as there is a legend to the 
effect that anyone rolling a stone down the 
glacier will make the mountain mad and a severe 
wind will start. 

The trail runs along the edge of the glacier 
and was covered with fresh snow. The climb 
was very steep,’and a misstep by either man or 
beast would have been the end. The Indians 
were clearly frightened, and were jabbering away. 
to one another, while Manson laughed and led on. 

We reached the top at eleven o’clock without 
mishap. 

With the crossing of the divide all signs of 


game disappeared, which showed plainly they 
were on their migration to the Fraser Valley. 
That night we camped on Alexander Creek. 

Bridge River was finally reached and followed 
up about eight miles, where we camped opposite 
a snow-capped mountain which Manson called 
Forbes Mountain. This camp was destined to 
be our last, and we named it Goat Camp. 

Wednesday, October 29th, was our first day in 
Goat Camp, and it was spent in spying the 
mountains across the river and in building a 
raft. 

Bridge River at the point where we camped, 
was about a quarter of a mile in width. The 
water was a milky color and ice cold, for like 
most of the streams and rivers in this district, 
its source was a glacier. 

Manson and I walked up the road about three 
miles, and spied the mountains, carefully locat- 
ing some ten bands of goats. Upon our return 
to camp, I got out my 22, and brought in nine 
showshoe rabbits, which with some Dolly Varden 
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trout caught on a drop line, gave us quite a 
needed change of diet, though Creekwah was still 
in possession of some of the ram’s fat with 
which to flavor it. 


At our evening confab it was decided that 
Uebe would go with David in the morning after 
a bunch of goats about 2,000 feet up, while Pop 
and I were to go to the top with Manson and 
Jim. 

Manson remarked, as we had the matter under 
discussion, “That mountain doesn’t look very 
much from here, but wait until you tackle it, 
it’s hell! We have over 6,500 feet to climb before 
we get up to the level of those billys, and then 
some stalk. If you do get up to the top, I will 
then tell you how the mountain came to be called 
after one of your prominent Americans named 
Forbes, who hunted with me some ten years 


” 


ago. 


At 4.30, after a moonlight breakfast, we were 
off, with Manson hustling us with all possible 
speed. Now, as to that climb, when I look back 
on it, I cannot really believe we ever made it, 
but we did, and what is more, would have made 
excellent time, except for Jim, who had been in 
more or less distress on the way up, and finally 
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played out and we had to wait half an hour for 
him to rest up. 

Owing to his delay, we decided to stalk a bunch 
of four billys that were within a couple of miles 
of us, leaving a bunch of twelve for another 
day’s hunt. : 

After we started on our stalk, we saw the 
two miles gradually lengthen, un‘il I should say 
we travelled fully four miles around sharp shafts 
of rocks up one and down another, then over a 
glacier, always on snow, which sometimes carried 
our weight, and then dropped us to our waist, 
and in one spot nearly to our necks. 

When we were alongside the highest peak, 
Manson pointed to a pile of rocks, similar to a 
cairn, and stated, “That pile of rocks was erected 
by me ten years ago when I christened this moun- 
tain. Mr. Forbes and I climbed up here after 
a bunch of billys. At starting I told him to 
bring plenty of cartridges as goats were tough 
killing, so we packed fifty. On the way up he 
killed a billy with one shot at about 150 yards; 
yes, Forbes was a pretty good shot. We climbed 
up on this peak to have a pipe, when happening 
to look down at that hollow, I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes, the place was literally packed with 
old billys. We climbed down and crept over to 
the edge of that ridge, when as if by arrange- 
ment those old goats began passing over the sky- 
line, one at a time, some 200 in all. 

“Mr. Forbes kept filling and emptying his gun, 
until the forty-nine shells were gone at about 
25 to 30 yard range, but nary a goat. 

“I told Mr. Forbes this old Goat Mountain, 
had a name at last; hereafter it would be known 
as Forbes Mountain, so I just piled up those 
stones as an evidence of the christening for fu- 
ture generations.” 

As we were crawling, running, jumping, and 
in fact doing nearly every acrobatic feat one 
could think of, we saw our billys suddenly start, 
and run down the side of the mountain for the 
timber. 

“There’s a cougar after them,” said Manson. 
When we reached the spot where the goats had 
been, we saw the fresh track of a huge grizzly. 

Manson eyed the track wistfully as he re- 
marked, “There’s no use following him, he no 
doubt got our scent, but I’ll get that fellow in 
the spring.” 

We tracked the goats to timber, and suddenly 
started them, Pop getting one which dove over 
the rocks to a fall of 7oo feet, while I got a 
huge old goat with horns a little over ten inches. 

The shooting was done very quickly, 2s the 
goats were on the run and it took five shots to 
finish mine, while Pop got his with one. After 
my goat was skinned out, we climbed down to 
Pop’s which was smashed to a pulp, but for‘u- 
nately the horns were undamaged, though they 
had been broken off the head. By the time this 
goat was skinned out, it was after two o’clock and 
Manson started off along the edge of the moun- 
tain as if he had on seven league boots. The 
travelling was a fright, as we were walking on 
a slope covered with ice and snow, and with long 
stretches against which the snow had drif: 
waist high. 

I tried to get Manson to slow up, as Pop and 
Jim were lost in the distance, but nothing doing. 
“No sleeping in the mountains to-night for me,” 
was the only satisfaction I got. My rifle was 
constantly snagging and my feet would shoot 
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out and down I would go, up again and off on a 
run to catch up. This kept up until we came 
into the trail we had gone up in the morning and 
from there it was easy going, though the steep 
down grade soon began to tell on our knees. 
Darkness set in on the last ridge, and when we 
reached the river it was pitch black. We then 
realized that Manson’s haste had not been un- 
necessary. Crossing the river in the dark was 
neither pleasant nor simple, but with the aid 
of Providence, we landed safely in camp. 
Creekwah had a roaring fire in our tent stove, 
which we took advantage of at once, finding Uebe 
already out-stretched. His day had not been as 
successful as ours, for he had gotten only a 
small goat. I noticed at dinner Jim was not 


in evidence and later, that Manson didn’t come 
to our tent for the usual pipe and confab before 
we turned in. 


The next day was one of loafing and spying, 
Manson 


the rest being certainly grateful to all. 
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Creek, Manson dropped off with the bulk of the 
pack train, so as to be with Uebe during the 
additional time he was to stay out, while Pop 
and I, with David and Creekwah, and four pack 
horses hiked thirty miles to the Mission, where 
we had arranged for a boat to take us to the 
head of Seton Lake, so we could reach Lillooet 
that night. 

Manson’s last words as we left him were, 
“Be sure and don’t stop over night in any of 
the houses at the Mission, (which is an old In- 
dian Reservation) but camp out, if anything hap- 
pens that the boat does not show up.” 

Of course, the boat did not show up, and as 
it was Sunday, we were unable to raise anyone 
on telephone. The horses were pretty well played 
out, and things began to look rather bad for 
us as tents and all the grub had been left with 
Manson. Finally we succeeded in getting Lil- 
looet on the ’phone and the operator went out 
and hunted up the railroad contractor’s superin- 
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On Top of the Divide. 


again spied the twelve billys in about the same 
place we had seen them before. 

Uebe had come to the conclusion he wanted to 
get another stag, so he decided to go down river 
in the morning to Cedar Creek, and spend pos- 
sibly a week hunting deer, while Pop and I 
thought those billys looked good and decided 
to climb the mountain again the next morning, 
and if we were successful to break camp for 
home the day following. 

Our last climb of Forbes Mountain was on 
November Ist, which Pop and I, with Manson 
and David made in three hours and forty-five 
minutes, being a record trip according to Man- 
son. We had no difficulty in locating the goats, 
and as usual, Manson made a splendid stalk with 
the most satisfactory results, Pop bagging two 
splendid ones, and I, my third, also a fine one, 
but I am afraid our bombardment was almost 
equal in quantity to that of Mr. Forbes. 

Our return trip this time was quite some 
easier, as we followed a game trail down the 
valley, reaching the river without difficulty be- 
fore dark. In the morning, we broke camp and 
started for Lillooet. When we reached Cedar 


tendent, who told us to ride up the lake to their 
construction camp and spend the night there. 
This we did and were treated most hospitably. 

In the morning we succeeded in getting a 
launch, which took us to the head of the lake, 
with our personal duffle, while we bade farewell 
to the Indians and horses, as they were to fol- 
low by steamer in the afternoon. Arriving at 
the head of Seton Lake, we secured an automo- 
bile and reached Lillooet in time for lunch, 
after which we pushed through to Lytton; had 
a bath and shave, then into our “store clothes” 
with time to spare for the nine o'clock train 
that bore us back home, our vacation being at 
an end. 

It was a great trip, and one that will never 
be forgotten. Even at this minute the sound of 
a pack horse bell brings gladness to my heart. 


M’CABE TAKES OFFICE. 
In Charge of Fish and Game Division of Con- 
servation Commission. 
Albany, December 1.—Patrick E. McCabe to- 
day assumed charge of the fish and game divi- 
sion of the Conservation Commission. 
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That “Vermont” Hund 


Yawcob Purchases a Coon-Trailer, Failing to Come up to Verbal Specifications in a Pinch 


“For the love of Mike, what have you got 
there?” 

The big, good-natured Teuton came lumbering 
up the street leading a very ashamed and de- 
jected looking sad eyed canine attached to a 
shiny and glittering chain. Likewise there was 
appendéd one of those brass-studded collars the 
magazine artists put on all dogs, irrespective of 
breed, usefulness or size. Eke, shone also, the 
glittering license-tag duly required by a city 
needing “oil” for lubricating the machine poli- 
tical. 

Said Yawcob: “She vas ein hount—hund. He 
vill ketch scoons, rabbits, und oder Vermonts. 
I just buyed him off a feller. She say it was a 
vunder !” 

“Pedigreed, I s’pose?” asked my chum. 


“Oh, I don’dt know,” was the reply, as the 
shivering and apologetic canine was yanked up 
for closer inspection with a compelling force 
that lifted him about a foot off terra firma. 
“Der feller say she vos over mit disdember, 
r-r-r-ing vurm, und vleas; aber it say noddings 
aboudt petty-grease!” 

“A pedigree, my Teutonic friend,” followed up 
my chum, assuming the forensic attitude of a 
bombastic professor at a Chautauqua, “is a family 
tree applied to the canine species. For instance, 
his dam—” 

“Oh, ja, I see,” said the owner. “A feller the 
street down he say: ‘Vere you git that dam dog?’ 
vot iss a dree inspector ?” 


“No,” persisted the expounder. “You do not 
get me clearly. A pedigree is the parental, grand- 
parental, great-grand-parental, and great-great- 
grand-parental symposical and historical, regis- 
tered, family brochure of the canines of the dog 
species.” 

Yawcob scratched his head and looked du- 
bious. 

Continued Charlie, striking an attitude like 
Ajax defying the lightning, “And if that chump 
who sold you that poor excuse for the naturally 
articulated skeleton of a four-flush— I mean 
four-legged candidate for a sausage factory, didn’t 
furnish the purchaser of said subject for ani- 
mated debate, with a fully engrossed copy of the 
beast’s family tree and washing, I’ll give you 
one—‘sired by fate, and d——d by every one!’ 
Can you remember that in case you want to sell 
him to some high class sportsman?” 


“Oh, ya, I guess me yesss,” came the hesitat- 
ing reply: so it was that Yawcob “hung one on 
us,” and finally persuaded us to take him (also 
Freetz and the dog) out coon hunting. 


“We might just as well take that trio out in 
broad daylight,” grumbled Charlie, but when I 
mentioned a certain Senegambian, Jasper by 
name, who owned a real coon-dog, and also knew 
the rough country after dark, as only an owl, or 
a—well, a chicken roost hunter like Jasper could 
know it—chum decided to submit and let nature 
take her course, sagely remarking, “If we could 
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only lose that bunch the first ten minutes out, 
we might get one run anyhow!” 

It took diplomacy to pry those two Dutchmen 
loose from the armament they seemed bound to 
carry on that expedition. But from selfish and 
self-preservatory reasons Charlie and I renigged 
unless that pile of powder-spitting junk was left 
behind. We moved to amend the motion by 
arming the pair with a couple of lanterns, on the 
theory that where there was light, there was 
hope—that they did not break their necks! 

Chum and I carried flash-lights, and a mighty 
good thing they are too! Half a dozen roman 
candles were also taken but we did not tell the 
others about them! 

Jasper possessed a single barreled muzzle 
loader, about seven feet from port cochere to 
gable, and if by chance there was any shooting 
to be done that night, Jas was elected. He was 
also to tote a short handled camp ax—not that 
we intended to cut down any of the grand old 
trees; but an ax of that kind sometimes comes 
in handy when B’rer Coon sits tight on a limb 
that is too large to readily “wiggle.” 

At 6 o’clock p. m. of a dark and drizzly day, 
the four of us, with the newly acquired pup 
assembled at the trolley station. Jasper was to 
be picked up at Stop One. 

“Come here, Misery!” commanded Charlie, as 
the dog, in trying to dodge a truck load of 
trunks, knocked an old, and bundled lady-shopper 
off her pins. 

“Vy, ‘Miseree’?” asked Freetz, who was puffing 
a long pipe until he had the shed blue with smoke. 

“Why!” answered my chum, “ ‘Misery loves 
company’ and—that pup sure does!” 

And so “Miseree” was. his name. 

We picked up Jasper, his dog, gun, and the 
combined personal flavor of all three at the re- 
quired stop and trolleyed swiftly northward, 
where the hills, the ravines and the cornfields 
called us. 

When the conductor asked Yawcob for 
“Miseree’s” fare, the Dutchman nearly threw a 
fit. ; 
“Vy, pay fare for dot hund? Same as she vas 
mein brudder?” 

“Sure!” snapped the man of the punch and 
rake-off, as he snipped a ticket that read, “one 
dog: first class, with owner.” 

“Excuse me,” he continued as the car took a 
curve and he “balanced all” to keep from going 
out through the front door and knocking the 
slats out of his motorman, “I didn’t at first re- 
mark the family resemblance. If this smoker 
gets any more crowded you'll have to take Tow- 
zer on your lap.” 

“Her name ist ‘Miseree,’” corrected Freetz, 
who at all times could be relied upon to horn in 
where angels fear to blow. 

“Well, he, she or it, looks the part,” snapped 


Brass Buttons, as he reeled down the aisle to 


where the through passengers sat in solemn and 
uncommunicative rows. 


We piled out (Piled out is good) at the end 
of a long trestle. The night was as black as 
a stab in the dark, while a steady, steamy drizzle 
beaded our clothing, and collected on Yawcob’s 
countenance, until his face looked like an in- 
verted Christmas tree, with all the candles burn- 
ing. 

Of course, Jasper’s dog jumped on to “Mise- 
ree” just as soon as the twain had hit the grit. 
“Miseree” attended a masterly retreat to save 
his rear, and wound his shiny chain ’round his 
master’s legs. We were on a hill; the ground 
was slippery and the two dogs and the swear- 
ing Teuton went down the bank in one hetero- 
geneous collection of feet, fangs and fury. 

“Miseree” was willing to quit, and couldn’t: 
Yawcob wanted ’em both to quit, while Jasper’s 
hound just reveled in a pot-pourri of miscella- 
neous nips—now leg (human) and again leg 
(canine). That dog was just like a chap at a 
blue-gill hole: he was sure getting bites! 

When we finally separated the mess into its 
original elements one coon-hunter looked as if 
he had taken a bath in a sand blast, with mud 
substituted for the cleaning agent. 

Jasper and his victorious dog disappeared in 
the gloom while we were trying Hague treaty 
and total disarmament methods on the wrathy 
German: and then from far down the black 
ravine, where it debouched into a field of shocked 
corn, rail-fenced and tree fringed, came the long- 
drawn and melodious bugle of the hound on 
trail. 

“Wo-o-0-0, ahwo, ah woo, ah wo-0-0-0-0.” 

Lighting the two oil lanterns, the cavalcade 
started on a break-neck rush toward the sound, 
now swelling, now dying, almost to the whisper 
of an echo. 

“Miseree” had been unchained, and had plucked 
up courage enough to prowl at least ten feet 
from the ghostly gleam of the lanterns. 

Came soon, a most unearthly series of staccato 
canine yelps; came also a wild dash through the 
brush with an attending sound like a saleslady 
ripping off a yard of calico for a customer who 
is in a big hurry. 

Passed two dark shapes, one leading the other 
by two jumps. Came a rattle of claws against 
bark, and a redoubling of “Miseree’s” strident 
battle-cry ! 

At the foot of a big beech stood the dog, 
reaching up as far into the gloom as his anatomy 
would permit. High in air showed two green- 
ish lights. 

“Oh, ho,” chortled Yawcob, as he danced about, 
stepping on every one’s feet as he capered, “oh, 
ho! nit not? Vat? Dot ‘Miseree,’ she vos no 
goon dawk? Und der man say, she vos goot 
fer rabbits und odder Vermonts! Diss new stomp 
tax fer the revenuers ain’dt got de spondulicks 
for buying dot feller. Vat?” 

All this time “Miseree” was circling that beech 
trunk, toothing it like a beaver. When he could 
get his breath between gnaws he would lift his 
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voice in a back alley tom-catty wail of baffled 
plan and procedure. 

Yawcob (being sole owner of this night dis- 
turber) was elected to climb the tree. 

Using rails, ji-jitsu, the delsartian, and just 
plain “boost” we got him up to the first limb, 
and let nature take her course again. 

Such a puffing and a blowing! such a cascade 
of pieces of “pants” and bark! 

“Bill,” said chum to me, “I guess here is where 
we make one of those front page ‘masterly re- 


treats, and retire on the reserves. That's no 
coon!” 
Freetz stood manfully by the guns. From the 


blackness came a-panting like a gas engine with 
the muffler off. The two shining points moved 
out further on a dead limb. 

“Lo-o-o-ok oudt!” Followed an ominous 
crack. 

Again a cry. 
dowen!” 


“Look oudt! She’s goming 


The limb broke and down came Yawcob, cradle. 


and—the biggest woods tom cat you ever saw! 

Tom’s tail was swelled until it looked like the 
bat used by Mister Gowdy when he rapped that 
famous pill into the standg during the recent 
controversy. He “lit” with all four sets of claws 
going with the precision of a machine-gun plat- 
oon in action. 

Yawcob “lit,” under the rule that in falling, 
bodies the heaviest come down first, or words 
to that effect. The cat was a good second and 
made Yawcob’s head (for his cap had sailed off 
into the darkness) look like a real estate pros- 
pectus in red ink. 

From Yawcob’s frame, Tom hit the end 
cushion and “kissed” “Miseree.” Then dog, with 
cat on back, now practically one, bored through 
the saturated atmosphere in a course south by 
east. 

Ever and anon, now rapidly softened by dis- 
tance, came the agonized nerve-shattering, tear- 
making yelp of a cur that has received the worst 
of it! 

So far as any of us know, the pair is going yet. 

The trouble was that Yawcob’s wife wouldn't 
speak to him for a week, claiming on prima 
facie evidence, that Yawk had been fighting. 

Freetz, as soon as he saw that the “coon” had 
landed, -tarted out on a little side hunt of his 
own. We could see his lantern go bobbing about 
as he “moused” hither and yon. Very will- 
’o-wispy it all looked out there in the drizzle. 

The lantern paused by a big elm log. “Kum 
here kvickley,” said Freetz. “Here’s vun mit 
diss log herein!” 

Then he stooped, run his arm into the dark 
cavity and, with a wild scream, staggered back- 
ward clutching his face and sending his lantern 
sailing on a comet-like parabola, to smash down 
on the rocks of the ravine below. 

Came darkness; darker than dark; and, slowly 
settling over the damp and muggy earth stole 
that all-penetrating, all-fired, all-powerful smell 
of exploded skunk “shell!” 

Here is a brief picture as the electrics flash 
on the scene: A pretty black and white animal 
proudly but daintily pussy-foots it about a wild 
and spitting Dutchman: 

When Charlie and I reached a safe-to-leeward 
point of vantage, we were both out of breath. 

Putting the sprayed member of the party, and 
his “same by absorbtion” comrade on the safe 
side, (Yawcob carrying the remaining lantern), 
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we hastened toward the sound of the bellows of 
Jasper’s hound. 

Nearer and nearer came the bugle of the dog: 
nearer the encouraging shouts of the party. “Oh, 
you Rawjah! go to hit, you ole meat houn’! Tree 
’xm; done bring joy to Sallie’s shack. Tree ’im, 
you scoun’rel beas’!” 

Now the man who laid one strand of barbed 
wire about eight inches from the ground, and 
then failed to notify Yawcob, was no friend of 
his! The big fellow caught his foot in this 
contrivance of Satan. When he struck, the 
earth trembled. ‘What he said, would not get 
through the mails: and—the second lantern was 
smashed ! 

Running blindly, knocking into trees, ‘falling 
over logs and tripping over vines, we came sud- 
denly to an open pasture lot, rail-fenced and 
“comfy.” Freetz took that fence like a bird: 
he never missed a stroke of his piston-like legs. 
There was, on the opposite side, a Jersey bull 
of uncertain temper. Freetz hit him squarely 
above the water line, and the animal, with a 
volcanic bellow that must have shot his “cud” 
out into space, rose and pursued the Teuton. 
Freetz beat him to the fence, but lost his hat 
in a race that, considering the handicap the bull 
had, in not having the flying start that Freetz 
did, was some performance! 

The hound had changed his direction; evident- 
ly the coon he was trailing was out on an un- 
usual promenade. Just where we were, none of 
the quartet had the faintest idea. Jasper with 
his owl-like eyes was threshing along somewhere 
in the wake of the dog. From somewhere came 
the murmure of water. 

The two Teutons reached a tiny log bungalow 
perched on the river bank, at the same instant, 
not knowing that there was a nasty drop down 
a steep bank to the stream below. 

Over they went, clasped in each others’ arms, 
gathering momentum like a snow slide. The 
way they tore up brush and earth was a caution. 
The river sang its Lorelei song, and they went 
to their doom. 

With a noise like the breaking of a log-jam 
during the spring run, the bosom of Freetz’s 
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“pants” caressed the fellucid tide. Yawcob 
caromed against his partner's stomach, looped- 
the-loop and struck on his digestion apparatus 
with a noise that set a farm dog to barking in 
a barnyard a mile across the flats. 

Jasper came to see what the display of ad- 
jectives meant and was ordered to work the camp: 
ax overtime and build a fire. We left the pair 
to launder themselves and to dry-clean their 
frames and then we went coon hunting. Jasper 
had disappeared again, but by flashing our elec- 
trics, we were able to make fair time. 

After a long time, with mainly up and down 
going for us (mostly up), the old hound bayed 
“treed” just as plainly as if he had sent word 
on a souvenir postcard. 

Brier scratched, shin barked tired but happy, 
my chum and I finally “arrived.” Jasper was 
there, squinting up into a big, half-dead walnut 
whose upper limbs were caught in a wild grape 
tangle. 1t was a black and nasty mess aloft. 

“I done knows dat thar’s a ’ole he feller up 
dar; but I’ll be gum-swizzled ef I can see ‘im 
eyes,” said Jasper. 

Neither could we. 

“Dat ole houn’,” cried the darky, “him nebber 
fools me yit. He up dar; but whar is he?” 

Without saying a word a roman candle was 
pulled out. 

“Can that dog of yours fight?” asked chum. 

“Ken he fight?” was the scornful reply. “Him 
jes’ naturally whop a whole alley full of cats.” 

“All ready, professor? let ’er go!”—this from 
chum. 

“For de lan’s sake, white man, what you all 
doin’?” This from Jasper. 

Fiz-z-z, spit, spit-t-t! A white one. 

Splutter-r-r-r fiz-z-z-z, Pop! <A red one. 

Ze-e-e- plip, BANG! A red and a blue one 
right into the heart of the wild grape tangle. 

Down through the falling sparks hurtles a 
dark object,fuzzy and mad. 

The hound is right on the job: for a time, 
things move! 

On his back, using feet and fangs where they 
do the most good, the old he-coon snarls and 
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The “Midsummer Night Dream” of Yawcob and Freetz. 







































































fights. 
The hound, with throaty growls, spars for the 
throat clutch. Over and over, first one upper- 
most, then the other, they battle. 

Clawing, biting, they tumble over the edge of 
the ravine and into the pool below. The icy 
water dampens in no wise their fiery blood. 
Into the water leaps Jasper, vainly endeavoring 
to get in a shot with that rattle-trap old muzzle 
loader. 

“Tf you shoot, I’ll murder you!” yells chum. 

Now the beasts have fought their way to the 
bank: and upward toward the leaf-strewn roots 
of a giant maple. The coon has enough: he is 
making desperate efforts to get to his den tree. 

Now it is all over. Jasper picks up the dead 
coon: the hound lies down to lick his wounds. 

Jasper leads the way back to where the fire 
can be seen flickering in the gray of the morning. 

On a log, as close as he can get, sits Yawcob, 
snoring like the exhaust on a camel-back loco- 


He “feels” for one of his razor-like rips. 
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motive. He does not know that what remains 
of the seat of his pantaloons is smoldering. Per- 
haps he does not care. 

On the hard porch of the bungalow, Freetz 
stretches, “dead to the world.” We prod him 
into a semblance of life. He is stiff, sore and 
sleepy. “Und,” he wails, “Dot tam tog, she 
break mine pottle!” 

Heavy groans from the sympathetic Senegam- 
bian—always ready! 

We catch the first car cityward in the dawn- 
light. A new, and also grouchy conductor eyes 
us with suspicion: perhaps he pulls from his 
inside pocket a police paper and scans it for 
“rewards offered.” Who knows? 

The “con” stirs up the fire in the heater, 
breathes hard, and then says, “Sa-a-a-y! which- 
ever ob youse fellers dat is de woist, ‘ll hab ter 
straddle de trolley pole. See? Dis ain’t no 
menagerie car.” 

And so we came home. 


The Leading Issue With The American Sportsman 


By Henry Chase. 


From time to time in the past a number of 
serious-minded sportsmen ‘have been calling at- 
tention to and protesting against the establish- 
ment of large private shooting preserves in this 
country. The present writer has been among 
these. For these efforts we have been termed 
everything from fana‘ics and class-baiters to 
anarchists by our opponents, yet none of the Iat- 
ter has ever attempted in a serious way to an- 
swer our arguments. ‘We have a right to as- 
sume, therefore, that they are unable to do so. 
Surely, no one of intelligence and observation can 
fail to see that the preserve question has come 
to be a vital issue in the American sportsman’s 
life. It is even more than that. It is becoming 
a menace to our system of free institutions and 
is serving to destroy our democratic plan of con- 
serving the wild life for the benefit of all the 
people. That the people as a whole are fast 
awakening to this fact in various parts of the 
country can hardly be doubted. Witness the case 
of California at the recent election. 

In that state a very commendable law was 
enacted by the legislature prohibiting the sale of 
wild ducks in the open market. By means of 
the referendum this law was referred to the 
voters for their approval or rejection. During 
the campaign the real question was confused and 
obscured by opponents of the law making the pri- 
vate preserve the principal issue. The result was 
an overwhelming vote against the measure. 


Of course, in this the voters were somewhat 
deluded. Evidently they wanted to destroy the 
private shooting preserve, but just how permit- 
ting the sale of wild ducks in the market will 
accomplish this, without also destroying all of 
the ducks, passes comprehension. Nevertheless, 
it does show the mind and temper of the citizens 
on the preserve question most clearly. 

The American people plainly see that the pri- 
vate preserve is a false institution here. Sports- 
men also see that its general adoption is a rever- 
sion to the European plan of game preservation 
and class privilege. It is a distinct menace to 
our notions of free hunting and fishing, and to 





the conservation of game and fish by the Gov- 
ernment in the interest of all classes of its 
citizens. 

Now, let us get down to the crux of the case 
of the private shooting preserve. In the first place 
we admit that its tendency is to conserve the 
game, but that conservation is in the interest of 
the few at the expense of the many. Each pre- 
serve saves the game for its owner and at the 
same time curtails the privilege of free hunting 
of hundreds of sportsmen. It limits the latter’s 
opportunities of procuring the game. So it is 
clear that when a large number of these estab- 
lishments exist, inclosing most of the available 
hunting grounds, the free and unattached hunter 
has scarcely any opportunities whatever. Na‘u- 
rally, he objects to this and loses all interest in 
the subject of conservation by the government 
and suspects the motives of those who advo- 
cate this plan. He argues that game protection 
by the state is for the benefit of the preserve 
owners and does him no good at all. And when 
he sees laws enacted affording the preserve own- 
er special privileges, protecting his land by harsh 
special penalties and encouraging him in estab- 
lishing more preserves, there seems to be some 
basis for his contention. This also confirms his 
opinion that the official: game commission is 
working against his rights and in the interest of 
the preserve owners. The result of it all is, 
the average man loses sight of the fundamental 
necessity for government conservation. He 
either doubts its value or rejects the theory al- 
together, and devotes his efforts to fighting the 
preserves, even though all of the game may be 
destroyed in the meantime by so doing. In other 
words, he is willing to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg, if only he can thereby accomplish 
the downfall of his enemy—the private preserve. 

Another strange thing is this. In the printed 
reports of the recent meeting of the state game 
commissioners of the country, the writer noticed 
that this important subject was not discussed at. 
all, or even referred to, and yet here is the most 
serious obstacle we have to contend with before 





we can have any real government conservation 
of lasting value. Undoubtedly it is a delicate 
topic for officials to discuss in public. Some are 
afraid of it; others think it will right itself in 
course of time, while still others are openly in 
favor of the private preserve. But such a policy 
will not answer. The preserve issue is a plain 
and palpable condition of affairs, and not a mere 
theory. It is a condition which must be faced at 
once before it is too late. Thousands—yes, even 
millions—of acres of good hunting land are being 
converted into private shooting grounds annually, 
so the crisis of the movement is near at hand. 

If it continues, and the sportsmen become re- 
conciled to the changes it will bring it will be 
within the memory of the present generation to 
see America adopt the European idea of game 
and fish preservation. But the important ques- 
tion is, will free hunting and fishing be abolished 
in this country without a violent struggle? If it 
is, then surely the character of the American peo- 
ple has undergone a decided change in the past 
century. 

It is the view of some that this country is large 
enough for both private preserves and ample free 
hunting territory on the outside. This is certainly 
a mistake. The free hunting domain thas been 
so limited and restricted within the last decade, 
while at the same time the number of sportsmen 
has so increased and the game so decreased, that 
clashes between the two elements during the open 
seasons are now almost a daily occurrence. Also, 
these clashes are becoming more violent and por- 
tentious, producing lawlessness and anarchy in 
some places. 

In the meantime the preserve owner rests in 
the fancied security of his constitutional and 
legal rights, and believes that the people have no 
legal weapons left with which to attack him. Let 
us see about that. 

Now, then, let it be remembered that we oppo- 
nents of the preserve owner have never doubted 
advocated assailing those rights in a violent and 
his present legal status, nor have we in any way 
unlawful manner. Our contention right along 
has been simply this: The value of the wild 
game of a state as an asset to the people thereof, 
does not lie wholly in its intrinsic worth as an 
article of human diet. Far from it. Owing to 
present-day condi‘ions—the increase of popula- 
tion, the tendency to crowd together in cities, the 
lack of a large standing army for national de- 
fense, and the necessity of preventing epidemics 
of disease—it is for the public welfare of the 
state to induce its people to lead an active out- 
door life. The game is of more value to the 
people as incentive to this end than as a food 
product. Hence, it is the duty of the state to 
encourage its citizens to hunt and fish in the open 
air, to acquire skill in the use of firearms and 
become resourceful in taking care of themselves 
under hard conditions, and to this end provide a 
fair supply of game for these purposes. Private 
preserves have a direct tendency to prevent the 
masses from cultivating and enjoying these bene- 
fits. Their effect must, therefore, be considered 
and weighed from this standpoint. 

This being so, is it possible that the people have 
no legal means of controlling or destroying 
them? In a government where the supreme 
power rests with the people the question answers 
itself. Certainly they have. There is a clear, 
definite constitutional method of meeting the sit- 
uation. Let us see how. 
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Do the people desire to eliminate and destroy 
the private shooting preserve? It is, for in- 
stance, a fundamental maxim. of the law in this 
country, long ago enunciated by Chief Justice 
Marshall of the United States Supreme Court, 
that “The power to tax is the power to destroy.” 
Here, then, is our clue to a legal method of ac- 
tion. The taxing power of a state is all-pervad- 
ing and there is scarcely any limits to it. In 
fixing the tax rates for citizens or their property 
to pay the law-making power may exercise great 
discrimination and the assessment still be regular 
and constitutionally valid. So let us apply this 
idea to the preserve issue. 


All that can be necessary is for the legislature 
to ‘fix such a high rate of taxes on each and every 
acre of land devoted to private shooting preserve 
purposes that its owner will be unable or unwil- 
ling to bear the burden. Then the preserves will 
disappear like magic, or else the state will receive 
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such an enormous benefit from the land it would 
be better the preserve continue to exist as such. 
But to meet this condition equitably the law 
should fix a lower rate on small preserves than 
on large ones, and those lands which are used as 
game farms on which the owners breed and raise 
their own game for the market, and do not per- 
mit any shooting on their places—even by them- 
selves—should be exempt from such provisions, 
for these institutions have a legitimate place in 
the business of the country. 

We know of few intelligent sportsmen any- 
where who are opposed to legitimate game and 
fur farms, and private fish hatcheries. It is the 
shooting preserve that is doing most of the mis- 
chief. And while we are not opposed to private 
game farms, yet we do insist that it is not the 
duty of the state to. offer these special protection 
or privileges not enjoyed by others. They 
should be treated in the same manner as poultry 
farms, cattle and sheep ranches, etc., and be con- 
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tent with the same protection and privileges these 
latter enterprises enjoy. The sovereign state is 
in the game and fish business solely in the inter- 
est of all its people in common, and this purpose 
can be best attained by conserving the living sup- 
ply of game by salutary laws, and by increasing 
the supply by propagation conducted through 
state agency. In doing this the state has its hands 
full. If it does its full duty in this line it will 
not meddle with private game breeders at all, 
only when it becomes necessary to regulate the 
latter in the interest of the public welfare. This 
is peculiarly the function of the state on account 
of the nature of the property which a common- 
wealth possesses in the wild game found at large 
within its territory. It cannot delegate this prop- 
erty right to individuals without causing difficulty 
among its citizens. If then, the states will do 
their full duty we can meet the preserve issue 
squarely. Otherwise, there are many breakers 
and rough places ahead of us. 
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Concerning the Fox Family 


To the student of wild life and nature, espe- 
cially one who has given careful attention to 
the wild creatures that inhabit the continent, the 
fox family is one that presents a singularly 
engrossing study. In a day such as the present, 
with available covers being laid low; with civil- 
ization crowding in here, there and everywhere, 
the fox is gradually being circumvented and ex- 
terminated and they are now quite a rarity where 
in the past undoubtedly they were at times an 
absolute nuisance. However, some little com- 
ment upon the subject of species and varieties 
may not be out-of-place, and I take the space 
to cover it ‘here, as briefly as possible: It is a 
subject that some may not be acquainted with. 

In the first place there are only four distinct 
species of the fox family in North America, 
out of the twelve known to the world. We have 
here, and in the northern part of the continent, 
these species: the red fox, the gray fox, the 
swift fox and the famous Arctic fox. These 
are not listed as varieties; they are distinct spe- 


By Robert Page Lincoln. 


cies. As regards the red and the gray fox, it 
is said upon eminent authority that the red fox 
has been the cause of the downfall of the gray 
fox; and that it has been known to kill that 
other member. They are what might be said, 
sworn enemies, wherein the red fox has been 
known to mate with wolves and with dogs! 

The Arctic Fox has been considered by some 
as being not Arctic Fox but the Blue Fox; 
though upon authority it is considered that the 
Arctic Fox and the Blue Fox are one and the 
same. Napoleon Comeau, distinguished outdoor 
man and naturalist of well-known s‘anding, pre- 
sented the equally well-known Dr. Merriam with 
skeletons of various foxes, and vigorously holds 
that there is a vast anatomical difference between 
the blue, and the so-called, white foxes, or to 
be exact, the Arctic Fox, to the extent that his 
classification puts them each as being a sepa- 
rate specie. A recent writer in commenting 
upon the foxes of Labrador, says: 

“Some naturalists see in the Blue Fox, and 


the white, or Arctic Fox, one and the same ani- 
mal which they so designa‘e Jsatis, but such is 
not the case. The blue fox of the trappers— 
let us call it vulpes ignotus doctorum—the fox 
unknown to science, and the Jsatis—vulpes lago- 
pus-Sched—are two entirely different animals. 
The former is the largest of all foxes and its 
fur never changes color at any season. The 
Isatis, or Arctic fox, is the smallest and the 
only variety, whose fur, which is grayish-blue 
in the summer, becomes white in the winter. 
Finally the white fox is very common while the 
blue fox, on the contrary, is extremely rare. 
In any case the trappers admit the /satis, and 
the blue fox to be separate types and divide 
the species known to them into seven they take, 
or think they take: the red fox, the cross fox, 
the double cross fox, the silver cross fox, the 
silver fox, the black silver fox and the black 
fox.” 

The above classification goes rather wide of 
the mark; in this category only one distinct 
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specie is represented—that being the Red Fox, 
Vulpes fulvus. The others are but varieties. 
There has been a great deal of debate in the 
matter of this classification. That is regarding 
the above-mentioned, the cross fox, the Black 
or the Silver Fox. These are varieties; they are 
not distinct species. They are no more distinct 
species than are the albinoes that occur now 
and then among all varieties of animals and as 
witnessed in human beings also. Therefore, the 
Cross Fox, the Black Fox, and the Silver Gray 
Fox are but rare occurrences in breeding. Close 
investigation upon the subject has led to all of 
these being found represented in a Red Fox lit- 
ter; and we have only to go to that last word 
of authority, Audubon, to find this proposition 
vigorously upheld; for his investigations and 
researches have been conclusively the same. as 
those above listed. 

Says Dr. Bachman, the editorial associate of 
Audubon, in that eminent book: “Quadrupeds of 
America” : 

“A Cross Fox, nearly black, was frequently 
seen in a particular cover. We offered, what was 
in those days, considered a high premium for 
the animal in the flesh. The fox was accordingly 
chased, and shot at by the boys of the vicinity. 
The autumn and winter passed away and still 
the fox was at large. In the spring we induced 
one of our servants to dig for the young foxes 
that had been seen at the burrow, which was 
known to be frequented by this same Cross Fox 
we had never been able to capture. There were 
seven of them. Three were black, and the rest 
were red. The blackest of the young whelps 
was retained by us; and we frequently saw at 
the house of a neighbor, another of the litter 
that was red, and differed in no respect from 
the common red fox. The older our little pet 
became, the less it grew like the black, and the 
more like the Cross Fox. It was, much to our 
regret, killed by a dog when about six months 
old, and as far as we can recollect, was nearly 
of the color. 

“The following autumn we determined to try 
our hand at procuring the enchanted fox, which 
was the parent of these young varieties, as it 
could always be started in the same vicinity. 
‘We obtained a fine pair of young hounds and 
gave chase, but with no success. On the third 
hunt, however, we took our stand near the 
corner of an old field, at a spot we had twice 
observed it to pass. A good aim removed the 
mysterious charm. We killed it with squirrel 
shot. It was nearly jet-black, with the tip of 
the tail, white. This fox was the female which 
had produced the young of the previous spring, 
that we have just spoken of; and as some of 
them, as we have already said, were Cross Foxes, 
and others Red Foxes, thus has settled the ques- 
tion, in our minds, that both the Cross Fox and 
the Black Fox are mere varieties of the common 
Red Fox.” 

The problem presented now is this: Will con- 
sistent breeding of Silver Grays with Silver 
Grays bring forth a total of Silver Grays; will 
the litter be all Silver Gray or will there be 
set-backs, to Cross Fox and Red Fox? On this 
point I have never noted reference; but surely 
the information exists, for Silver Gray fur farm- 
ing has now become a most profitable institution, 
and constant breeding must unbare information 
covering these interesting points. 
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Audubon in his fime made an odd declaration. 
He said: 

“As a general rule we are obliged to admit 
that a fox is a wolf, and that a small wolf may 
be termed a fox!” Noting further—“The char- 
acters of this genus differ so slightly from 
those of the genus canis that we pause before 
removing it from the sub-genus in which it has 
so long remained.” 

Charles W. Webber, in 1852, author of “The 
Natural History of Texas,” debates this as fol- 
lows: | 
“I do not perceive that there was any special 
reason for doubt about the matter, for I have 
always been surprised that the foxes have not 
been recognized by naturalists, through all time, 
as a separate genus. The common sense of man- 
kind has always so placed them, but it seems 
that the common sense of naturalists has been 
something different. Nobody but a technicalist 
was ever satisfied with seeing the fox classed as 
a sub-genus of canis. Apart from slight physi- 
cal coincidents, it is distinct in habits, character, 
etc., so that we could quite as readily be content to 
see the humming bird classed as a moth. There 
is almost as much reason for one as the other. 
The truth seems to me to be, that as the hum- 
ming bird, though distinct in its own character, 
forms the connecting link between insects and 
birds, so does the fox that between the genera 
canis and lynx; which last, it will be remembered, 
was once, in a like manner, classed as a feline.” 

The red fox has been a figure in history, in 
literature and what-not, from time immemorable. 
It has been termed in this excerpt, for instance, 
“the embodiment of quadrupedal treachery,” and 
the early English poet, Chaucer, dipped his goose- 
quill in ink and dubbed him, “O false morder- 
our, reeching in thy den!” Yet another excerpt: 
“No antiquity is so remote that he will not brush 
off the green rime of ages, to count the wrinkles 
on its front; no fame so awful, or overshadow- 
ing, that he will not, with familiar hands, stroke 
the mane of darkness till it smiles, and render 
up the secrets of its glory.” 

Among all the foxes perhaps there is no in- 
dividual member quite equal to the red fox, in 
cunning and innate artfulness; this, undoubtedly, 
for the reason that the red fox, more than any 
other member has been pursued so constantly, 
and so deliberately that in the name of self- 
preservation it has been presented, by a wise 
and provident Nature, with an instinct so sharp- 
ly-defined that it almost borders on human in- 
telligence. For instance, the ability to cope with 
men and hounds has been practically inborn in 
the red fox; yet who can say the same of any 
other member of the family? 

The red fox possesses an astonishing sagaci- 
ousness. It will resort to innumerable devices 
whereby to foil its pursuers. This is nothing 
new; it is history, tradition. There is hardly a 
fox hunter who has not met up with just such 
wonderfully keen-minded individuals. I have 
read many accounts, in my day, of the cunning 
of foxes, and have heard from word of mouth 
equally as many. Of the latter hear this one: 

“After a chase of an hour or so, just enough 
to blow the dogs and the horses well, we would 
invariably lose the fox at a given spot, the fence 
corner of a large plantation, which was opened 


into a heavy forest on one side of an old field. 


The frequency and certainty of this event be- 


came the standing joke of the country. Fox 
hunters from other neighborhoods would bring 
their packs for miles, to have a run out of this 
mysterious fox, in the hope of clearing up the 
mystery. But, no. They were all baffled alike. 
We often examined the ground critically, to find 
out, if possible the mode of escape but could 
discover nothing that in any way accounted for 
it, or suggested anything in regard to it. That 
it did not fly was very sure; that it must escape 
along the fence in some way was equally so. My 
first idea was, that the animal, as is very com- 
mon, had climbed upon the top rail of the fence 
and walked along it to such a distance before 
leaping off, that the dogs were entirely thrown 
out. I accordingly followed the fence with the 
whole pack about me, clear round the whole 
plantation, but without striking the trail again, 
or making any discovery. The affair now became 
quite serious. At last I determined to watch at 
the fence corner and see what became of the 
fox. At a certain time the fox made his appear- 
ance, coming on at a leisurely pace, ahead of the 
hounds. When he reached the corner he climbed 
in a most unhurried and deliberate way to the 
top rail of the fence and then walked along it, 
balancing himself as carefully as a rope dancer. 
I followed cautiously, so as to keep him in view. 
Before he had thus proceeded more than two 
hundred yards, the hounds came up to the cor- 
ner and he very deliberately paused and looked 
back for a moment, then he hurried on along 
the fence some paces further and when he came 
opposite a dead, leaning tree, which stood in- 
side the fence some twelve or fifteen feet distant, 
he stooped, made a high and long bound to a 
knot upon the side of the trunk, up which he 
ran, and entered a hollow in the top where it 
had been broken off, near thirty feet from the 
ground, in some storm. The tree stood at such 
a distance from the fence that no one of us, 
who had examined the ground, ever dreamed 
of the possibility that the fox would leap to 
it; it seemed absolutely an inconceivable, physi- 
cal impossibility; but practice and the convenient 
knot had enabled cunning Reynard to overcome 
it with assured ease!” 

By far and away the wisest system I have 
known, and investigated, is the so-called, relay 
method of eluding pursuers. This, upon word 
of eminent fox hunters, is participated in, not 
only by the red fox but also the gray fox. 


The relay system works in this manner: A 
fox is run, and when practically tired out meets 
with another fox, that runs out in full view of 
the hounds and takes up the trail. The hounds 
follow, and in due course of time this winded 
fox returns to the old territory and is relieved 
by the first fox. That this has been done, many 
fox hunters will admit though it would seem 
this approaches so close to human intelligence 
that it is hard to grasp. However, there are 
so many things occurring in the animal world, 
far and away out of the ordinary, that the above 
may not be new. . 

A certain hunter of the West recently, in 
outdoor magazine literature, created quite a fu- 
rore by the following remark made in the course 
of an article on wildcat hunting: 

“The foxes (of California) are either trapped 
or run at night with a swift dog, as a swift 
dog will tree them the same as a coon, but they 
will leave a slow dog and lose him in the rocks, 
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streams and steep mountains. The idea of tree- 
ing a fox will be laughed at, but our gray foxes 
tree readily enough here, and the same is true 
through the South. Though not so good at 
climbing as a coon, I have shot them forty feet 
from the ground on an almost perpendicular tree.” 

This was simply branded a lie of the lowest 
order by men who had run foxes in the East 
all of their lives. They admitted that while they 
had treed foxes on trees that leaned forty-five 
degrees, never had they heard of treeing foxes 
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on straight, up and down, trees. However, it 
is true. Californian foxes are very different 
from the eastern foxes. The Californian fox 
is small, and weasel-like in its actions, and has 
very nearly, what, one writer says, are cat claws. 
As this writer points out nearly all of the live 
oaks of this furthest west that grow on the 
foothills are crooked, rough-barked, and hardly 
one grows on a slope from the ground, so that 
it would not be much of a task for a fox, dog 
or even a goat to climb one. 
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But finally we have the version of Addison 
Powell, said to be second to the greatest author- 
ity on big game in North America, concerning 
tree-climbing Californian foxes: 


“That the California fox can climb trees has 
been proven to my satisfaction. I once doubted 
their ability to ascend any but leaning trees or 
those with spreading limbs, but I finally found 
that my hounds treed them where the trees were 
straight, and it was forty feet to the first limb!” 


Live Notes From The Field 


Being Weekly Reports From Our Local Correspondents 


THE FARMER AND PROTECTION. 


Beacon, N. Y., December 8, 1914. 

In the issue of Forest and Stream of Decem- 
ber 5th, your editorials “The Farmer and Pro- 
tection” and “Shooting on Sunday” put forth 
views on the subject which to me are contrary 
to the American spirit and adverse to the general 
interest of sportsmen at large. 

The farmer or land owner has an unquestion- 
able right to post his lands against trespass or 
hunting and when he does this it is for his own 
protection or good and not for the purpose of 
holding out or placing in the market a hunting 
privilege for the city man to buy or control. 
Those of us who live outside of the large cities 
and enjoy the privilege of hunting on lands in 
this vicinity, do so with the full knowledge that 
if it was not for this privilege accorded to us 
by the farmers and owners of upland cover, we 
would have little or no opportunity for hunting 
or a day in the field. 

Your suggestion to have the city man co-oper- 
ate with the farmer and the farmer to post his 
lands with “no hunting” signs is a direct appeal 
to the owner to close all shooting privileges, un- 
less the same are bought up or controlled by 
clubs or individuals—an endeavor to convince 
the farmer that the wild game on his land is a 
commercial asset. The farmer may post his 
land and keep the shooting for himself, but the 
wild game in the State is the property of the 
State and no individual has a legal title to a 
single, solitary wild game bird or animal when 
it comes to the question of the right to sell the 
privilege to kill them. 

The American sportsmen who are not mem- 
bers of game preserve clubs and unable to afford 
the expense of acquiring shooting rights, do not 
wish to see our country drift into the conditions 
which obtain in Europe where there is no free 
shooting and the game wild and propagated goes 
with the land. 

In regard to Sunday shooting, the greater 


number of farmers and land owners are invari- 
ably against it. Sunday shooting has been the 
cause of a large number of land owners posting 
their property against all hunting whatever. The 
enclosed clipping relative to Sunday hunting near 
Stormville, N. Y., shows the attitude of farmers 
on this question. 

When the owner tolerates hunting on his prem- 
ises during week days he is by all means en- 
titled to a respite for one day in the week, the 
game also is deserving of one day free from 
disturbance. On Sundays the farmer is usually 
away from the outlying portion of his land and 
he objects to being disturbed on that day, while 
on week days he may give little attention if he 
knows where the hunters are and what they are 
shooting. 

It is not good policy for sportsmen to prejudice 
the land owner by promiscuous Sunday hunting, 
it is the land owner to whom the sportsmen out- 
side of the club or preserve must look for the 
privilege and pleasure of a day in the field. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES B. VAN SLYCK. 


The clipping, from a Stormville, N. Y., paper 
is as follows: 


Farmers of this section complain that hunt- 
ing parties from other neighborhoods are in- 
vading this immediate section every Sunday and 
making considerable disturbance and do more or 
less damage. It does not appear to be the special 
business of the game protectors to prosecute — for 
Sunday hunting. But it looks as if somebody 
ought to take measures to have the nuisance 
abated. 

On one of the farms near here one day last 
week, it is said that four wandering dogs were 
shot at by a farm hand and three of the animals 
were killed. The owners of the dogs thus dis- 
posed of are said to be making a loud protest, 
threatening prosecution or civil suit. We hear 
that the man who did the shooting claims that 
the dogs were chasing a deer and that the flee- 
ing animal was almost exhausted when he came 
to its rescue with his gun-and by shooting the 
dogs stopped the chase. 





MINNESOTA AUDUBON SOCIETY. 
“Help Feed the Winter Birds.” 

Winter is here with its cold and storms. Many 
of our winter birds suffer from lack of food 
during the severe cold and it is everyone’s duty 
to furnish them with food and shelter whenever 
possible to do so. 

In Minnesota the following common beneficial 
birds stay with us all winter: The Chickadee, 
Nuthatch, Bluejay, Hairy and Downy -Wood- 
pecker, Junco, Tree Sparrow, Snowbunting and 
Bobwhite or Quail. 

A single Chickadee has been known to destroy 
over 5,000 eggs of the cankerworm moth in one 
day. The Bobwhite is known to feed on 129 
different kinds of weed-seed and on 125 species 
of insects. As many as 100 potato beetles have 
been taken from the stomach of a single bird. 
The Tree Sparrows in a state the size of Iowa 
will in one winter consume 850 tons of weed 
seed. 

What food to provide: Suet and pork rinds 
tied to the branches of trees is good food for 
some birds, while grain, nuts, seeds, sweepings 
from barns and corn cribs, scraps of meat, bread 
crumbs, etc., are good for all the birds. A little 
grain distributed in sheltered places will often 
save large numbers of quail from death by 
starvation. 

Our winter birds must have plenty of food 
in order to withstand the cold. 

“Will You Help?” 

J. W. FRANZEN, Sec’y, 
Public Library, Minneapolis. 


FARMING DOES NOT SOLVE GAME 
PROBLEM. 

Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 7.— Joseph Kalbfus, 
game and fish commissioner and secretary of 
the Board of Game Commissioners, has arrived 
at the conclusion, after extensive investigation 
and experiment that “game farming” is not the 
solution of the preservation of certain kinds of 
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game, such as pheasant, grouse, quail and the 
like, but that the perpetuation of these species 
lies in a systematic feeding of the game by 
private landowners and sporting organizations. 
He has addressed the following letter on the 
subject to a local newspaper office, which, of 
course, is intended to reach those interested in 
the preservation of the game. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you today as secre- 
tary of your sportsmen’s organization and desire 
to call your attention to a matter that seems to 
us to be of vital importance to the welfare of 
the game, and therefore, to all sportsmen. I 
refer to the feeding of our wild game, especially 
birds, during winter time. During the past sev- 
eral years I have been collecting data relative 
to the possibilities of artificial game production 
and propagation; I have written to those in 
authority in almost every state in this union; 
I have written to many individuals; I have visited 
various game farms, both public and private, 
and while I am compelled to recognize the fact 
that game of various kinds can to a limited ex- 
tent be produced upon the game farms, I am 
satisfied the cost of production in this way far 
exceeds any hope of return. I have collected 
data that beyond question satisfies me that nei- 
ther the ring-neck pheasant nor the Hungarian 
quail is a “budder”; that is, can secure their 
food from the tree tops as do our native grouse, 
when the ground is covered with ice and snow. 
I am convinced that these birds must be cared 
for artificially during the winter time if we hope 
to preserve them; I am satisfied that in many 
ways they are not to be compared with our 
native birds—with our grouse or our wild turkeys, 
or with our quail—but all must be fed. 

The Game Commission is satisfied that far 
more good will come to the state and to the 
sportsmen through the maintenance and care of 
our native birds than can be secured in any other 
way, and with that end in view, I ask your 
organization to help the officer in your district 
to locate coveys of quail after the close of the 
season, bunches of wild turkeys or of grouse, so 
that they may be fed during the coming storms 
of winter. Our officers are instructed to get 
in touch with your organization regarding this 
matter and I hope you will understand we are 
trying to help you and that in turn you will do 
what you can to help us. We will pay for feed, 
but the limited funds at our command will not 
justify the employment of agents to feed the 
birds. This feeding, if possible, must be done 
through organizations. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH KALBFUS, 
Secretary Game Commission. 





GOOD GAME CONDITIONS IN VERMONT. 


Wells River, Vt., Dec. 7, 1914. 
Editor, Forest and Stream: 

December 1 closed the deer season in Vermont 
with good results for some of the hunters and 
bad for a good many deer. Part of the season we 
had plenty of snow for tracking; about eleven 
inches here. The county paper for Nov. 25 
says there have been 1,113 deer reported at the 
office of J. W. Titcomb, state fish and game 
commissioner. That is 179 more than were re- 
ported at the same time last year. 

There have been quite a number of deer killed 
around here. Partridge are thicker than they have 
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been for years, and there seems to be a lot 
of rabbits. 

If you can tell anything by tracks, foxes must 
be plenty as I saw a lot of tracks when I was 
out hunting. ‘We had some fine days for run- 
ning foxes in the deer season, but we aren’t 
allowed to be out with a dog then. I was out 
with another fellow Thanksgiving day and we 
found a fine eight point buck, that had been shot. 
It would have dressed 200 lbs. The meat was 
spoiled. 

I have just received a copy of the biennial re- 
port of the State Fish and Game Commissioner. 
They are surely doing good work: they have 
taken in a lot of money in the way of fines and 
I hope they will keep it up. There is one thing 
I don’t like and that is, paying for damage done 
by deer. I have never seen a deer do very much 
damage but perhaps they do. One man has a 
very large fruit orchard and has quite a bill, 
and may be the deer did do the damage—I can’t 
say—but there is another who brought in a bill 
for $1.75 for damage done to vegetables. That 
looks small; if I could have deer around where 
I could see them I would gladly plant a vegetable 
garden for them. 

The Commissioner suggests putting a fence 
around gardens and orchards to keep the deer 
out. That would be a good idea and would be 
cheaper for the state and better for the deer. 

I heard of one man who sent for the game 
warden to come to his place and see the damage 
the deer had done to his young apple trees. 
The warden went, and the man took him out 
and showed him how they had eaten the small 
branches and broken -some of the trees down. 
The warden asked him how he knew it was deer 
that did it. “Why, you can see the tracks,” he 
answered. All the tracks the warden could find 
were young cattle tracks, so the matter was 


dropped. GEO. H. MURPHY. 
SPORTSMEN AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


Hendersonville, N. C., Dec. 5th, 1914. 
Editor, Forést and Stream: 
Dear Sir: 

It is with no little interest I have read the 
article of George B. Clark of Boston, Mass. 

The tone of the article is that of a fair-minded 
sportsman. 

As far as I know, or am capable of forming 
an opinion, the sportsmen of this country have 
very largely contributed to the building up of 
right ideas regarding bird and animal life—con- 
servation as it should be. 

It is quite true that great numbers of wild 
pigeons were destroyed by “game hogs”—few by 
real sportsmen and the line should be sharply 
drawn between the two. 


With the sportsmen it is not all to kill, and J 


Mr. Clark is evidently among the number. 
The “sport” or “game hog” cares nothing 


for the future, and is very largely the course ¥ 


of the destruction of our game animals and birds; 
but let us be just and keep the two from getting 
mixed in our minds. 

I hope Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, who, I know 
very pleasantly, will take occasion to show that 
the Audubon Society acknowledges the support 
of sportsmen throughout the country, and that 
the Society does not desire to curtail the pleasure 
that all true sportsmen derive by days in wood. 
and field. 

The sportsmen who gave their money to obtain 





pheasants—a bird never in this country till im- 
ported by them—have a just right in shooting 
these birds during the open season, according to 
the laws passed in regard to them. Those who 
desire to have pet birds of a like kind can get 
them and care for them. 

I can well remember when I could take my 
dog and gun and go out almost anywhere and 
bring back a half dozen partridges (quail) or 
a dozen in a few hours—all I wanted. 

Now one is confronted by trespass signs at 
every turn and why? The “sport” is the cause. 
The man who banged at any and every bird he 
could see regardless of cattle or anything else 
in the direction of his aim. The farmers were 
compelled to post their lands for this reason. 

I am quite sure that sportsmen are with the 
Audubon Society in its valuable work and have 
been the society’s best friends, and I trust that 
this feeling is reciprocated by the society. ~ 

ERNEST L. EWBANK. 


TO A RUFFED GROUSE SEEN IN THE 


WINTER WOODS. 
By Robert Page Lincoln. 
Still while about me all so soundless lies; 
You have arisen—thundering away, 
And weary standing, with appraising eyes, 
I have beheld thee in the vanishing day! 


Like some sad shape, forsaken and alone, 
Last figure of a proud, ennobled clan; 

So rising you have from me wildly flown, 
Fading from sight in Winter’s twilight wan! 


On wide-spread wings, a bolt of lightning: 
One moment seen—another moment gone; 

So all alone I watch but none can bring 
Back to my breast again Faith’s ruddy dawn! 


Search for yourself some better forest home; 
Far from man’s cruel, impoverishing hand; 
And in some wild, where only shadows roam, 
There call around you a decreasing band! 


For me no more yon sunny slopes to tread; 
Where red and gold of autumn linger round; 

As springing forth, my gun shall cast no lead, 
No more to pick thine from the leafy ground. 


But as with heart ensaddened so to see 

Your misty wings fold in the sunset fire— 
Or fade away to Lands of Memory, 

Thundering past the Heaven’s burning spire! 
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CHANGES EXPECTED IN CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Conn., Dec. 11, I914- 
Connecticut readers of Forest and Stream will 
be glad to know that very strenuous efforts are 
being made by Supt. Crampton to have the statute 
laws of Connecticut strictly obeyed. Meetings 
are being held by the superintendent and his as- 
sociates in every county in the state and all 
dead wood belonging to the force will be asked 
to resign, and a new line of officers will be 
installed early in 1915. More arrests were made 
for game violations this year than any previous 
year in the history of game protection in this 
state. Mr. Crampton has the backing of the 
entire board and Connecticut hunters who, them- 
selves, adhere strictly to the law can look for 

some better results later. 

“KONGO.” 
The trial of Albert Hersfeldt, Edward Hers- 
feldt of Meriden and Fred C. Decker of Walling- 


ford was held before Justice of the Peace Nathan. 


C. Dudley in the court room of the Town Hall 
on Monday afternoon resulting in a verdict of 
guilty against all the accused and the total 
payment of about $240 in fines and costs, all 
for the fun of killing deer against the state law. 

For some time State Superintendent John M. 
Crampton, and County Game Warden David M. 
Clark of New Haven have had suspicions that 
the law relating to shooting deer was being vio- 
lated in the vicinity of North Guilford and have 
had Deputy Warden Winifred Chittenden of 
North Guilford and Deputy Warden Wildman of 
New Haven watching the men from Meriden 
for some time. The men have occupied a cabin 
on Totoket mountain close to Lake Quannapang 
owned by Amos Dickerman of New Haven, and 
have done considerable hunting. 

Warden Chittenden had known of the shoot- 
ing of a deer since November 21 but did not 
have sufficient evidence at once to make arrests. 
A week later he visited the cabin and found a 
barrel of venison pickled. Though the men 
claimed it was lamb the deputy made arrests on 
Monday. 

At the trial on Monday the town was repre- 
sented by Grand Juror Burton W. Bishop and 
Attorney George E. Beers. The accused were 
defended by Attorney C. A. Harrison of North 
Branford and Attorney P. T. O’Brien of Meri- 
den. County Warden David M. Clark was also 
present representing the county. 

Albert Hersfeldt, was accused of hunting and 
killing deer and was fined $100 and costs of 
$28.08. 

Edward Hersfeldt, his brother, was charged 
with having deer in his possession during closed 
season. Fined $25 and costs of $28.08. 

Fred P. Decker was also charged with having 
deer in his possession out of season and received 
a similar verdict of $25 and costs of $28.08. 
All paid and.were released. 


REPORT OF CANADA COMMISSION. 

The report of the fifth annual meeting of the 
Commission of Conservation of Canada comes 
to Forest and Stream in the shape of a well- 
bound 300 page book full of pertinent matter and 
handsome illustrations. This paper has already 
published, in part at least, some of the papers 
read at the last meeting of the Commission, par- 
ticularly one or two dealing with fur farming, 
etc. Our Canadian friends certainly are alive 
to the necessity of conserving natural resources 
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and the fauna of the Dominion as well, and the 
work being done in this direction deserves more 
popular recognition than heretofore has been ac- 
corded it. The chapters on the protection of for- 
ests from fire, the protection of migratory birds, 
and in fact on almost every subject touched are 
well worth reading, and more than that, of being 
observed as to conclusions offered. 


JUST AMONG US. 

To use idiomatic mother language you just 
naturally “gota give it to” that man Briggs, 
over at Remington Arms, U. M. C. Co., for 
putting out attractive and original stuff. Just 
ink dropper, entitled 
“Four American Boys who are famous Rifle 


got a booklet from his 


The only reason 
it is a booklet is ‘because of its size. In real 
numbers it is a full edged, 8 vo. book. Ole Rush 
Razee, than whom no one is better fitted to hand 
out the dope on how to shoot a rifle, has a jim 


Shots,” and it’s some booklet. 


laloo chapter on “How to do fancy shooting.” 
Rush adheres to title of champion fancy shooter 
of the world—somewhat ungallant when one 
thinks back to Mrs. Ad. Top. but as some of 
the great ginks have said, “that is another story.” 
Anyhow Rush need not feel like the kitty in a 
Old dog Tray leads 
the procession in the book with ranger number 


penny ante game, at that. 


one attached to his collar. Four American boy 


top notchers tell how only a Remington made 
them real shooters—and honestly—having shot a 


Remington—I think the rifle had a lot to do 
with the making of these here shooters. Rem- 


ington news bulletin please copy. 

You with the trap shooting bug please send for 
a copy of “Trap Shooting,” emanating from Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. Artistically, 
Hy. Watson has turned the trick. Editorially 
E. I. LaBeaume has had the last word, and you 
know what that means. And when he says it 
is as delicate as billiards, he knows—Alpha Delta 


Phi Club please copy. Anyhow, the book is full 
of the stuff that you all need. For instance, 
on page eleven we find George Lyon and the 
big noise in the Hercules Powder Co., eagerly 
watching the shooters at Eastern Handicap. ‘Why 
do they watch? Because, it is a most interesting 
game to give a once over. The title says choos- 
ing the gun. They weren’t. They were watch- 
ing the gun. Of course, it is hard to say some- 
thing new under the sun to the dyed in the wool 
trappist but if this brochure does not tell you 
a few things lacking in your aerosaucer breaking 
education we miss our guess—and we insist we 
are some guessers. The book is handsomely 
done for the eye and intelligently done for the 
thinking department. Want it? Ask Hercules 
Powder Co. for it. No charge. In fact they 


will be glad to unload one on you. No postage 
and packing attached. 
Ever play Marbles? No. Well, it’s a great 


game to play when you have a thought for the 
smaller things in the outdoor game. Game get- 
ter guns, sights, camp equipment and the like. 
One glance at the Marble Monthly and you have 
discovered a lot of interesting material. The 
cover alone, usually is worth the price of ad- 
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mission. All sporting goods dealers please apply. 


Down on the Brandywine the editorial depart- 
ment of DuPont Powder Co. gets out each month 
a booklet that will make every reader a DuPont 
buyer. It tells of trap shooting, stump pulling, 
such as no dentist ever has accomplished without 
gas, ploughing and harrowing by force and—well, 
it’s full of material that you should give a glance. 
The trap shooter often owns a wood, cut and 
ready, (barring a few hundred stumps) for agri- 
cultural purposes. This book tells you how to 
relieve your lots of those few hundred stumps. 
No charge, that is for the book, but you need 
a charge for the stumps. 

Do you know that after January first seventeen 
states will have changes in their game laws? 
Do you know that the Robin Hood Powder Com- 
pany, at Swanton, Vermont, besides making a 
great killing powder, puts out on medallions the 
game laws of every state in the Union. These 
pocket pieces contain the laws of each state care- 
fully arranged for your use, and all they ask 
you to do is to live somewhere and send for the 
laws covering the state in which you live. It 


looks like shooting Robin Hood not only would 
get you the game but keep you out of jail be- 
sides. If you have a gun you need a license, if 
you have a license you need the laws, if you 
haven’t the laws send to Robin Hood. Nuff Sed. 

Ever seen the Marlin Girl? Ever shot a Mar- 
lin twenty. No? Then get acquainted. We 
know that Marlin lady by sight, and we have 
shot a Marlin sixteen and killed broadbills with 
it, and coots, too, at thirty-five yards, not one 
but several. Every time we see that Marlin 
girl folder we feel like buying a twenty—for that 
same lady can’t be more than twenty—then when 
we think of the slaughter we have done with 
the sixteen, we hate to give up a good thing— 
for we all are game getters at heart—and so we 
keep looking longingly at the lady with the 
twenty, and just naturally hope the other fellow 
will try it out and let us know how she—the 
gun—killed. Have you tried it? 

It wasn’t until we used Dixon graphite grease 
on a balky Waterman Marine motor, that we real- 
ized how worth while it was to read the month- 
ly bulletin issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company of Jersey City. This booklet blows 
over every month—and with us it doesn’t blow 
very far over. It is the most unselfish house 
organ ever put out. Sometimes it ells how to 
know when someone is gesticulating Spanish at 
you—or how to tell the difference between a 
fight and a funny story in German. It is done 
with a great deal of finish (completion) and is 
educational to a degree. What you want to know 
may be incorporated in the last two pages, that 
is, what is best for your motor, but the same 
educational value applies throughout the book. 
Got a motor, get a book. 





LINVILLE FALLS, N. C. 
Jas. H. Carson. 

Linville Falls, with its thousands of acres of 
virgin forests, is situated in the very heart of 
the Southern Appalachian mountains in Western 
North Carolina and by special care, the region 
has been undisturbed, so that tourists will now 
find it in all its natural beauty and native 
wildness. 

The village, bearing the same name as the falls, 
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is nestled in the valley of the Linville River and 
is surrounded on all sides by rugged mountain 
peaks. As the eye scans the horizon, some of the 
tallest peaks east of the Rockies come into view. 
Toward the west, the Black Mountains are clear- 
ly seen, among the most prominent being Mt. 
Mitchell, which sets the record in the East by 
rising to the height of 6,711 feet. Turning to 
the North, the Great Mountains are faintly 
discernible, which seem to join in a chain with 
the Great Smokies. Next come the Yellow and 
Doe Hill Mountains in the foreground, with the 
Beach and Roan in the distance. The majestic 
Grandfather is distinctly silhouetted against the 
Eastern sky, together with Hawksbill and Table 
Rock, which is supposed to be the mystic altar 
of the Cherokee Indians and the scenes of many 
human sacrifices. 

Besides the numerous mountain scenery, the 
canyon of the Linville River is unsurpassed in 
ruggedness and beauty. “No gorge in Eastern 
America can equal those carved across the Blue 
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Ridge by the Linville River,” says a report sub- 
mitted to’ Congress and enthusiastically endorsed 
by Col. Roosevelt. The following account is 
also given. The falls proper, which are located 
near the Mitchell-Burke county line, have a per- 
pendicular plunge of forty feet and the Cascades 
above fifty feet, thus giving a fall of ninety feet 
occuring in a linear distance of about one hun- 
dred feet. For a distance of about ten miles 
below the falls the river flows in a series of cas- 
cades through a narrow gorge, the sides of which 
vary five hundred to two thousand feet, the walls 
being cut through the eroded quartzites into the 
granite below. In the first six miles below the 
falls the descent averages two hundred and eight 
feet to the mile, and the total descent from the 
head of the falls to the lower end of the canyon, 
a distance of about ten miles, is eighteen hun- 
dred feet. Along the upper six and seven miles 
of their distance the bottom of the gorge is 
scarcely wider than the stream. The total fall 
of the stream from its source in Linville Gap 


to its mouth is about three thousand feet in a 
distance of about thirty miles, the average fall 
per mile being about eighty feet. 

To many, the scenery around Linville Falls is 
the chief attraction—but to others—the writer 
included—the sporting facilities are the greatest 
charm. Before being recently opened, this region 
has been shut in by impassable mountain ranges, 
thereby making its virgin forests and wild canyon 
the breeding place of the choicest of fish and 
game. The river affords thirty-five miles of 
the finest trout fishing in the state—“‘Rainbow” 
in the main river and speckled beauties in almost 
all of its tributaries. The swift current has 
washed out many large deep pools, which teem 
with the fighting “big ’uns.” Bass fishing can 
also be found in the Toe River, which is several 
miles from the village, and for those who “toss 
the minnow,” great sport can be had with “the 
gamest fish in the world.” 

(Continued on page 807.) 


The “Head of the Firm” Takes a Vacation 


When He Returns He Finds That He Has Not Left His Office Chair, But Has Had a Good Time, Nevertheless 


The Head of the Firm leaned back in his 
office chair with a tired look in his eyes. Times 
had been strenuous with him for several months. 
The war in Europe had added to his financial 
burdens, and a few additional streaks of gray 
were to be noted in his hair. 

‘His secretary stepped in and laid a letter on 
the desk. The tired man looked at it idly and 
then took it up with sudden interest. The en- 
velope bore the address of his own firm, one of 
the proudest in Wall Street, but the superscrip- 
tion was in an oddly cramped fist and written 
evidently with the stub of a lead pencil. Also 
the envelope bore visual and olfactory evidence 
of close contact with plug tobacco, an old pipe 
and other indeterminate things, and looked as 
though it had come on a long hard journey. 

“From good old Dave,” the Head of the Firm 
commented, as he opened the letter. 

This is what he read, although it was not 
without effort that the information was de- 











ciphered : 
_ Dear Friend: Well I just got in from a trip 
thru e, ake and e, 


and everything is O. K. No sines of any poach- 
ing at all. Saw lots of game sines of all kinds, 
thoir is lots of wolves this winter. Am going 
to get some poison and put out about the First 
of January, have not killed any deer or moose. 
Don’t think I will as I could not eat enough 
to pay. Saw a spike horn bull this morning 
between Janet and ake. He was lying 
down did not see or hear me until I was within 
40 feet of him and saw him at a distance crept 
up to him guess I could of got closer but Peet 
(the dog) could not resist the temptation any 
longer. You had ought to seen the snow fly 
when he started. We have had 17 inches of 
snow, but it has turned warm and rained for 
2 days now so thoir is only about 4 now. The 
lakes are frozen so one can walk on them. I 
tell you this is the d——d lonesome holl about 
now that you ever herd of, don’t see a sole only 
about once in 2 weeks a stray shanty man goes 
down or up, but about the First of January they 
will be hauling supplies to the shanties, and I 
can get a chance to speak to some one but my- 
self in the glass. 





Well I guess this is all. Don’t wory any thing 
about the afairs up hear. Everything is in good 
shape and I am going to keep them that way. 
Regards to all. 

Respy yrs. 


The Head of the Firm laid the letter down 
and looked out of the window. The tall sky- 
scrapers of Wall Street disappeared, the East 
River and its bridges faded from view. In their 
accustomed places rose the picture of winter’s 
white landscape. On a knoll overlooking a long 
stretch of icebound and snow-covered lake stood 
a comfortable cabin among the trees. Up the 
trail toward the house came a wiry figure, bun- 
dled in a various assortment of sweaters and 
blanket coats that betokened the liberality and 
affection of a now far distant employer. The 
man limped slightly, the result of a gunshot ac- 
cident a few years before. At his heels trotted 
a black cocker spaniel, thoroughbred in every 
line and motion. 

Lifting the latch, the man stepped inside the 
house. Its comfortable appearance betokened 
care and familiarity with better scenes. The 
snow-shoes were taken off, hung outside, and 
in a minute or two blue smoke was curling from 
the chimney. It was only four o’clock, but twi- 
light was already descending in that high Cana- 
dian latitude and the close observer could detect 
overhead, the advance indication of the glitter- 
ing galaxy of stars that the city man never sees, 
which soon would be moving in a glorious pano- 
ply of beauty across the wintry night sky. 

Soon there came from within the cabin the 
gleam of lamplight and the odor of frying pork 
and simmering coffee. The Head of the Firm 
could almost smell it in reality as he sat in his 
chair. 

With a deftness born of long practice, the 
table in the cabin was set, two chairs were drawn 
up and the plain but substantial meal was ready. 

Why two chairs? é 

The man’s dog was his companion, and it 


was part of the daily routine that “Pete” should 
sit at table with his master, for his manners 
were irreproachable and he was a gentleman 
from nose to tail. Supper over, the dishes were 
removed and washed, the wood-box replenished 
by a trip or two outside and the man sat down 
to smoke his lonely pipe. He had a habit of 
talking to his dog, a habit which ought to be 
encouraged, for it never leads to quarrels or 
argument. 

“It is going to be cold to-night, Pete,” said 
the man as he piled more blankets on the bed. 

In the very luxury of “wellfedness” and “well- 
caredforness,” Pete performed his favorite trick 
of rolling on his back and waving his four legs 
in air. 

The man grabbed the dog by one or more of 
the legs and rolled him in his own blanket on 
the bed. 

Night passed in that quiet spot without inter- 
ruption. Here and there a tree cracked in the 
frost and once or twice the distant echo of a 
wolf howl was heard. The celestial searchlights 
of the aurora shot heavenward in the north, 
to give way later to the rosy tint of dawn on 
the wild landscape. 

The picture changed. The fetters of winter 
had been unlocked and Milady Spring had ap- 
peared, clad in a beautiful gray-green mystic 
veil of half-unfurled foliage that covered every- 
thing. The blue lake laughed in the sun and 
on the shores grew the wild cherry, the wild 
plum and the ground flowers that made each 
stretch of water a vision of white and violet 
loveliness. 

-The Head of the Firm saw the man again; 
he was working around the larger cabin that 
stood near and giving directions to three or four 
stalwart French and Indian guides. On the 
improvised boat platform were laid in order a 
half dozen birch bark canoes, trimmed in their 
natural tan and creamy coloring. Starting the 
motor boat—that had been brought at the ex- 
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pense of much time, toil and trouble over the 
long trail from the end of the railroad to the 
cabin in the winter—the man said: 

“Have everything in ship shape by four o'clock 
this afternoon, for the Boss will be here then.” 


‘Down the lake he went, six or eight miles, 
to pick up “the Boss” and the several guests 
who were coming up for the ten days or two 
weeks’ spring fishing that surpasses any other 
vacation in the year. 

The Head of the Firm saw the party arrive, 
smiled at the recollection of the confusion that 
marks the first few hours’ adventure of the city 
crowd in the woods, and watched the band of 
choice spirits and associates as they gathered 
round the comfortable wood fire that roared 
in the big stone chimney in the evening. 

He also followed in memory the -various ex- 
cursions to the wild trout lakes of the region 
and reviewed the wonderful results and accom- 
plishments that are possible to those whose good 
fortune it is to cast a fly in hitherto unfished 
waters, and take choice of a seemingly exhaust- 
less supply of trout. In retrospect he saw him- 
self in a canoe with one of the guides, battling 
with the Grandfather of all,.trout, the Big ’Un 
that got away, even though played by a master 
hand at the reel. 

The canoe was rounding a rocky inlet at one 
end of the lake when the strike came in response 
to a deft cast. What happened in the next few 
minutes seemed to excite the Head of the Firm, 
even though now only a memory. The canoe 
keeled over dangerously and wheeled crossways 
to the surging line and bending rod. 

“Basil! BOZEEL!” 

“Oui, M’sieu.” 

“Hang it, swing the canoe! Prenez garde! 
Arret!., Oh d——n!” 

The trout was gone. 

“He bite nex’ time, mebbe,” commented Bo- 
zeel, half ashamed of himself. 

“Yes, he will,” remarked the disgusted fisher- 
man. “Just look over the side now and you 
can see him down there, against that white rock, 
tying a bandage around his nose and picking up 
stones in his fins to throw at us. No comprenez?” 

The sarcasm was lost on the guide. 

“Oui, all ri’, for sure,” was the only answer. 

The door opened and a clerk appeared. 

“Will you take up those Atchison 4’s this af- 
ternoon?” asked the clerk. “The messenger from 
the bank is here.” 

The Head of the Firm looked up with an ab- 
sent expression in his eyes. 

“I think I will take up this time,” he said, “a 
new supply of Montreals and a few of those 
gray, yellow and red flies that Mills tied for 
me this fall.” 

There was the slightest twitch in the corner 
of the clerk’s mouth. He knew the Boss’s weak- 
ness, and by following it at a respectful distance 
of enthusiasm, usually secured for himself sev- 
eral extra day’s vacation each season. 

“I was speaking of the listed securities,” he 
answered. 

The face of the Head of the Firm flushed 
slightly as he came back to earth again, gave the 
necessary directions, and bent over his desk. 

The clerk, returning to the outer office, related 
in confidence to the bank messenger the conver- 
sation in detail. 

“Dippy, eh?” remarked the messenger as he 
took up his hat. 
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“Yes, I guess you are right,” answered the 
clerk, “ for why should a man want to take 
Montreals and Yellow Sallies with him when he 
can always find worms to use!” 

The messenger got to the door, across the hall 
and into the elevator without once turning his 
back to the clerk. 

“Plumb bug, both of ’em,” was his only com- 
ment as he shot into the safe and sane mael- 
strom of Wall Street. . 


RAINBOW TROUT FOR JERSEY. 


Streams in Southern Part of State to Be Stocked. 

Trenton, N. J., Nov. 25.—The State Fish and 
Game Commissioners announced to-day they will 
begin next month stocking about fifty streams 
in the southern part of the State with rainbow 
trout. 

Ordinary brook trout do not thrive in the 
southern section of Jersey as a rule, due, it is 
thought, to the fact that the waters are warmer 
than the spring fed streams in the northern part 
of the State. 

Rainbow trout have been propagated success- 
fully where ordinary brook trout have proved a 
failure, and the commission hopes this may be 
the case in the streams of southern New Jersey. 


OLD VOLUMES OF FOREST AND STREAM. 


Rockville, Conn., Dec. 7, 1914. 
Editor, Forest and Stream: 

I noticed the inquiry for bound volumes of 
Forest and Stream. I have them bound from 
Vol. 21, 1883 to 1891; but they are not for sale. 
I also have all the copies from 1891 to the present 
time, except some that friends have borrowed 
and forgot to return. 

I was pleased to read in last week’s number 
that Mr. J. L. Davison had found the copy he 
was looking for and that it might be possible 
to get some numbers that one was “shy of.” 


If I can complete my back numbers I shall 
also get them bound. 


F, E. METCALF. 
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A NOTABLE BOOK FOR FLY FISHERMEN. 


With the multiplication in recent years of a 
large number of papers and magazines which 
claim to be authoritative guides to those inter- 
ested in outdoor sports and pursuits, there has 
sprung up an adventurous class of writer. This 
eager scribe makes no hesitation in rushing into 
print where wiser men than he fear to tread; 
and we have in consequence a voluminous mag- 
azine and book literature written no doubt with 
honest motives, but nevertheless wholly inade- 
quate experience. 

The fly fisherman, therefore, may be pardoned 
if in taking up Mr. Southard’s most sumptuous 
work he asks himself what sort of a man the 
author is, and how well qualified to enter a 
field where shine such lights as Henshall, Jor- 
dan, Evermann, Wells, Camp, Halford, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, and Dewar. 

The modest preface merely tells the inquirer 
that Mr. Southard is a fly fisherman with more 
than a quarter century of experience behind 
him, and that he has caught trout on many lakes 
and streams. This admission at any rate re- 
moves him from that ambitious class which 
feels qualified to write on fishing after a month 
in Maine, or on camping after a few weeks 
in the New Brunswick woods. 

Inquiries from the author’s friends, and more 
especially one gentleman who adorns the bench 
of the Supreme Court of this State, reveal 
the fact that Mr. Southard is a distinguished 
consulting engineer, formerly engineer appoint- 
ed from civil life to West Point, and widely 
known in his profession. In earlier years, be- 
fore he became a consultant and consequently 
a dweller near the law courts, his work took 
him into all parts of the country. And wher- 
ever he went his rods and flybooks went with 
him. 

His experience has consequently not been lo- 
calized to any special area, but spread out 
through almost thirty years over the length and 
breadth of the land. And since his profession is 
one where it is costly not to think before he 
speaks, it follows that he brings to his labor 
of love—this book of his—a marked disincli- 
nation to set down in cold and damning print 
any statement that has not been well considered. 


One of our foremost angling authorities, 
James A. Henshall, M.D., author of “Favorite 
Fish and Fishing,” has characterized Mr. South- 
ard’s book as the “most superb work on angling 
that has been published in America, if one may 
except Dr. F. M. Johnson’s work, which cost 
some thirty thousand dollars on general fishing.” 

“Trout Fly-Fishing in America” has evidently 
been written with the view of giving to young 
anglers, and even beginners, such information 
about the art of fly-fishing as would later en- 
able them to become successful exponents of 
the sport. In the chapters which are of par- 
ticular interest to these young fishermen Mr. 
Southard has not only made his suggestions as 
to the method of procedure, but he has carefully 
given his reasons for doing so in so lucid a 
manner that the tyro says to himself, “Here 
is a man who knows.” 

The work is divided into five parts, as fol- 
lows: Chapter 1 is a classification of trout 
found in North America, their characteristics 
and where found. 


(Continued on page 793.) 
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THE FOOL AND THE GUN. 


One hundred and eleven dead and one hundred 
and sixty-two injured is the “hunting toll” as 
the Chicago Tribune calls it, in seventeen states 
of the Union and one province of Canada for 
the season ending with November. This seems 
like a ghastly total, and if we are to judge from 
the sensational manner in which the story is 
played up in the daily press, the moral and warn- 
ing are that people should not go hunting. 

We will not defend or attempt to excuse the 
blind carelessness which brought about this 
sacrifice of human life, if indeed the total is cor- 
rect, for killing is killing, no matter under what 
circumstances the deed is accomplished. But it 
is not amiss to say that of the deaths in the 
hunting field this fall, the greater part should not 
fave occurred, and were entirely unnecessary. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to obtain 
a gun license and the fool is just as much at 
liberty to fire off his weapon as the decent, care- 
ful citizen who seeks the woods for pleasure 
and recreation, and exercises every precaution to 
avoid doing injury to his fellow-hunter. To say 
that hunting is unsafe, because a very small frac- 
tional percentage of those who follow this sport 
are killed or injured, is rather beside the mark. 
In the same way we might argue that bathing 
should be avoided, that people should not ride in 
street cars or travel for pleasure. We do insist, 
however, that the fools who obtain licenses to 
practice a sport or follow a recreation with 
which they are not familiar, should be held to 
strictest accountability for the consequences of 
their acts. 

In this particular the state laws are lax, al- 
though public opinion is:coming around to the 
point where the responsibility of the common- 
wealth in the matter of putting the lives of 
citizens in jeopardy is being recognized through 
the enactment of a law here and there designed 
to deal severely with the fool with a gun. But 
let us not condemn the weapon or punish care- 
ful men using it. 





WINTER IS HERE—PROTECT THE GAME. 

‘Winter came in earnest this week, reports from 
all the northern and middle states having told 
of low temperature and heavy falls of snow. The 
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fall and early winter season was one of excep- 
tional mildness, or at least was unaccompanied 
by bad weather, so that game has not suffered 
much and ought to be able to withstand the 
ordinary vicissitudes that attend the departure of 
the sun to the south. It is not too early, how- 
ever, to give some thought to the feathered 
game of the northern states, and ‘in every locality 
where quail and other birds exist, we trust that 
steps will be taken now to prepare for worse 
weather and fiercer storms that may come later. 
A few bushels of grain judiciously placed, a few 
spots cleared here and there in the snow. and an 
occasional brush shelter will do much toward 
helping the feathered game through the rigors 
of sleet, blizzard and storm. 


PHEASANT FARMING. 

“Pheasant Farming” by Gene M. Simpson, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, is one of the handsomest and 
most interesting pamphlets which have come to 
Forest. and Stream within the last few months. 
The subject is handled not only from the stand- 
point of propogation, but from all other angles 
as well and the advice given as to equipment, 
breeding, food, etc., is extremely valuable. Not 
the least important part of this little book of 
about fifty pages is the chapter “Enemies of the 
Game Breeder,” a topic that must concern the 
sportsmen of this country more in the future than 
in the past. In the “Rogues’ Gallery” of enemies 
we notice the familiar picture of our faithful 
tabby friend the house cat, the crow in the act 
of eating eggs and the rat making away with the 
young pheasant. 

No price is given on this little book, which is 
scheduled as “Bulletin 2” of the Oregon Fish 
and Game Commission, but the pamphlet which 
contains any number of handsome illustrations, 
one or more of them in color, is well worth a 
quarter, and if any Forest and Stream reader 
wants one, we suggest that some small coin en- 
closure be made, if only as an act of courtesy. 


BIRDS AND LIGHT-HOUSES. 


It is a familiar fact that each spring and fall 
great numbers of migrating birds are destroyed 
by striking against the glass of light-houses, or 
perhaps merely by being exhausted through their 
inability to get away from the lure of the light. 
On the edge of wide waters over which birds 
migrate, dead birds, which no doubt have perished 
from exhaustion, are from time to time picked up. 

The destruction of birds by light-houses is 
great, and numbers of interesting bird records 
have been obtained by ornithologists who watch 
light-houses, or by keepers who have reported 
their finds to ornithologists. 

Recognizing all this, Heer J. P. Thijsse has 
devised a method which he believes will protect 
migrating birds at lighthouses. He concludes 
that death to these birds results not so much 
from their striking the light, as from their flying 
“dazed and weary, round and round the incom- 
prehensible gleam until they dropped down ex- 
hausted,” into the sea, onto the ground below 
or the light-house gallery. Heer Thijsse pur- 
poses to remedy this by placing below the light 
a number of perches on which the tired birds 
may rest. The device was tried at the great 


Terschelling Light for three years and proved - 


very successful. The loss of bird life at night, 
through the application to the light-house of 


these rest places, was greatly reduced, it is said, 
“from thousands in a night to something like 
a hundred in the whole migrating season.” 

The British Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds is so satisfied that these rests are help- 
ful that it has installed similar ones at two 
British light-houses, St. Catherine’s, on the Isle 
of Wight, and the Caskets, off Alderney. These 
also are reported very successful. It is said that 
the birds crowd the perches on dark or misty 
nights and pass on their way in the morning. 
The results have been so satisfactory that the 
society intends to extend its scheme to a num- 
ber of other light-houses where many birds 
perish. It is said that the first cost of installing 
these rests is from $300 to $500, and the running 
expenses from $50 to $75 a year. It is evident 
that perches would have to be renewed from time 
to time, and from their situation they are not 
easily accessible. 

No one knows or can estimate the number of 
birds annually destroyed in this way, but it cer- 
tainly seems that here is a method which might 
fitly be employed on many American light-houses. 
The saving each year of a few thousand in- 
sectivorous birds would be likely to pay a large 
return for the expense involved. 


DEATH OF COL. ROBT. WILLIAMS, JR. 


We regret to announce the death of Col. Rob- 
ert Williams, Jr., whose name is a household 
word to all archers. 

Col. Williams died last week in Washington, 
where he had lived for many years, and had a 
prominent connection in the Revenue Depart- 
ment. He was about seventy-three years old. 

All archers, especially those whose connection 
with this sport goes back ten years or more, will 
receive this news with the keenest regret. Col. 
Williams in many respects was the greatest 
archer than this country has ever produced. In 
fact, Phil Bryant two years ago at Boston said 
to’ the writer that he considered him in all re- 
spects the greatest archer of this country. He 
won the national championship many times, and 
until Harry Richardson’s sensational score at 
Chicago in 1910, Col. Williams’ was the record 
tournament score of this country. Only ‘by Rich- 
ardson on the occasion mentioned and by Phil 
Bryant in Boston in 1912, has a higher score 
been made at a tournament. 

Of late years Col. Williams had not been able 
to attend the tournaments regularly on account 
of failing health, He was, however, a regular 
participant to and including the Chicago meet in 
1908; thereafter, he was not able to attend until 
last summer at Philadelphia. Col. Williams was 
a native of Chambersburg, Pa. 


’TWAS EVER THUS. 
Here’s to the chap from the City, 
Who thinks, when he takes the train, 
He’s going to sit in a nice big boat 
And catch all the fish in Maine. 


And he thinks, when he goes a-hunting, 
He'll stand in the buckboard road, 

And bring down birds, and deer in herds 
As fast as he can load. 


BUT—Here’s to the chap from the City, 
When he hits the homeward route, . 
With two small fish, and a dead ripe bird, 
And a couple of hundred out. 

C. F. Haven. 
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A NOTABLE BOOK FOR FLY FISHERMEN. 
(Continued from page 791.) 
Chapters 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 deal with the art of fly- 
fishing, the methods in use, the angler’s equip- 

ment and information for the beginner. 

Chapters 7, 8, 9 are concerned with the habits 
of trout, causes of coloration, their peculiarities 
of sight and hearing, and the necessity of under- 
standing these phenomena if a fisherman would 
be successful. 

Chapters 10, II, 12, 13 are devoted to the 
handling of the equipment and show when to 
strike, and how. They deal also with the use 
of different colored flies and explain clearly 
those conditions of light which govern, or should 
govern if he thought about it with sufficient 
care, the angler’s choice. 

Chapters 14 to 20 contain additional useful 
information and data for all anglers experienced 
or otherwise. For the guidance of the latter 
there is a glossary, and there is an adequate 
index. 

The colored plates, of which there are 20, 
are the work of H. H. Leonard. These are re- 
produced by the four-color process, and it is 
safe to assert that in no book dealing with fish 


or mammals have such superb pictures hen seen. 





To the ichthyologist these plates have a perma- 
nent value and to the fisherman who would mas- 
ter his art, they are necessities. 

Every fly-fisherman today knows that there 
is eternal controversy going on between the ex- 
ponents of the wet-fly and the upholders of the 
dry-fly. No book bearing the title of Mr. South- 
ard’s would be complete unless there was some 
mention of these arguments. Our author is a 
wet-fly man without question, although when 
such conditions of stream demand it he has prac- 
ticed the other method. But he is a stanch up- 
holder of his own school, although an emi- 
nently fair writer when dealing with those who 
hold other views. 

And if he sometimes takes to account those 
dry-fly men who have been less impartial than 
he in their writings, he has not attacked their 
methods but sought rather to explain why his 
own are more successful. One can judge of his 
fairness by the following (pages 46-7): 

“My suggestion to all fly-fishermen is to use 
both the wet and dry-fly methods of fishing, and 
not to confine themselves to either method ex- 
clusively, but to use the method best adapted to 
the waters it may be their good fortune to fish.” 

Mr. Southard writes as a good sportsman and 


_ The 1914 TRAP-SHOOTING AVERAGES | 


| Both Amateur and Professional were won with 
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“Steel Where Steel Belongs” 
Factory Loaded SHELLS 


The superior skill of MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON, and his equally superior ammunition, which were the sensation ef the 
Hi 1914 Grand American Handicap, have very consistently scored another great victory. Mr. Henderson leads all Amateurs and 
Hl Professionals in the 1914 Averages with the fine percentage of 96.63. 
Among the professionals MR. L. H. REID, formerly of Ohio but now located on the Pacific Coast wins the highest honors 
| with 96.44. He has also won the Pacific Coast High General Average three successive years. 


' A Fitting Close for a Year of Peters Victories, including 


not as a biased critic. And this attitude among 
fishermen is rarer than it should be. It would 
distress poor Isaac Walton immeasurably if he 
knew his gentle art had within it the germs of 
bitter dispute. 

“T have not written,” says Mr. Southard, “with 
the intention of provoking controversy, because I 
am assured that brother anglers should, for the 
best interests of their pursuit, dwell together 
in unity whether they be tireless advocates of 
the dry-fly or contented disciples of the wet-fly.” 

After reading the book through with care and 
comprehension no man can accuse Mr. Southard 
of attempting to incite his opponents to fight. 
But if such dwellers in opposing camps should 
attempt to make this book appear merely a con- 
troversial one, they will do a great harm to fly- 
fishing. Mr. Southard’s work is an instructive 
one first and foremost, and more likely than any 
book of its kind yet written to explain with 
perfect clarity to the beginner what to do to at- 
tain success. 

But let no expert run away with the idea that 
the book is not equally well for such as he. Mr. 
Southard has one of those trained minds which 
delight to delve into the why and wherefore of 
things. He has found that under certain con- 








| The 1914 Grand American - - - - - -_- - - 98 ex 100 from 22 yds. ) Aj) Won by Mr. Henderson 
| The 1914 Amateur Championship—Single Targets—99 ex 100 “ 16 “ 2 ° 
The 1914 Amateur Giscabianshine-Deuiile a —90 ex 50prs“ 16. “ with PETERS Shells 


| The Five Big Honors of the Year All- Bagged with the ®) Brand ! 
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ditions of weather trout behave in certain ways. 
He wants to know why because he wants to 
catch the big fish. The expert of many years 
will be greatly helped if he reads Mr. South- 
ard’s chapters on the habits, coloration, and sight 
and hearing of trout. They contain informa- 
tion which it is impossible to glean from any 
other source. 

In other words the author has told everything 
he knows about his art; and told so much that 
is valuable that the angler should feel that 
his. library is not a completely satisfactory one 
unless Mr. Southard’s handsome book is in- 
cluded. Fishermen as a class—the seasoned ones 
especially—are a little wary of mere theory. 
What hotel or camp is without its theorist? And 
how often are these theorists. really expert with 
gun or rod? 

It is not often given to one man to be a guide 
in practice as well as theory. But in Mr. South- 
ard’s case his reputation may as safely rest upon 
one or the other. Those Maine guides who 
have guided Mr. Southard for a number of years 
might naturally be expected to be inclined to 
deal with him kindly. They are not harsh crit- 
ics, these capable, kindly sons of Maine, and 
let down even the rank duffer as gently as they 
can. They drink their tea, and smoke about 
the campfire. and listen to more amazing theo- 
ries concerning fishing than any other sort of 
men, and listen to it with a tolerance that is ad- 
mirable. 

But if you ask even those who only know Mr. 
Southard by sight who catches the most big 
fish, year in and year out, on the lakes and 
streams over which Kennebago mountain broods, 
they will tell you it is the author of “Trout 
Fly-Fishing in America.” 

It is plain to see that Mr. Southard’s book pos- 
sesses a double value in that it is not only the 
work of an experienced angler who has written 
clearly, but of a successful fisherman whose 
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good fortune has been earned by the faithful 
carrying out of his own precepts. 





~ ‘Trout Fly-Fishing in America——By Charles Zibeon 
Southard. Illustrations and colored — by H. 

Leonard, New York. E. P. Dutton & 1914. Edition 
de Luxe, limited number, $20.00. Oulieasy edition $7.50. 


NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB. 
Granbery Cracks the Nuts. 


New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1914. 

Almost everything was meat to Geo. P. Gran- 
bery’s gun today, a limb on Accumulation Cup, 
and ten-bird scratch event being among those 
present. 

A. E. Eldredge carried off a stump on month- 
ly cup, while N. Webb was there for fifteen 
rock scratch kill. 


Monthly Cup Giandicep). ar Gay. Birds.—A. E, 
Eldredge (2), 473 R. Stoddard (6), G. P. Gran- 
bery (6), 46; H. S. ‘bullock oe 433 N vebb (0), 38. 

Accumulation ng (Handica?) ao Clay ive. 
—G, P. Granbery, ( rs Bullock (1), 20; 
Stoddard (0), 19; N Ry Ge (0), 19; A. E. Eldredge 6, 2 

Fifteen Clay Birds ee: —N. Webb, 133 
Granbery, 12; H. S. Bullock, 12; B. R. Seodtined 12; 
A. E. Eldredge, 9. 

Ten Clay Birds es P. Granbery, 9; B. R. 
Stoddard, 8; N. Webb, 7; H. S. Bullock, 6; A. E. 
Eldredge, 6 


Sunday, Dec. 12, 1914. 

Things were reversed today when D. Giriat 
slipped over the wallop on three out of six 
events. His wreckage included high on Distance. 
Monthly and Accumulation cups. Geo. P. Gran- 
bery won Take home Trophy and 15 scalers 
scratch event, while Joe Donovan found nine 
for high in ten-bird event. 


Take Home_ Trophy (GHlandicse).- —Twenty-five = A 
birds. G. P. Granbery (3), 25; B. Stoddard OY 3 
C. A. Marsland (6), as: CC. Moore AY a5 
ne ¢ 253 ents © <3} 4 i Bul ock (3), 
243 33 G (7), 21; gden $5); 14. Shoot- 
off pon “by (Granberry. 

December Cup (Handicap). eae oy birds. 

3G. P. nents (3) ~%* toddard 

(3), 24; H. Sullock (2), 24;_C. oore (5), 24 i J: 
P. 43S (4), 223 nF (8), 21; w' 5 
Ogden (0), 18. Shoot-off fet by Giriat. 

Accumulation Cup (Handica eee five clay birds. 
D. Giriat (4), ae B. R. Stoddard (0), 73}. G. P. Gran- 
bery (0), 22; C. A. Marsland (6), 21; - Moore (4), 





WOOLFOLK HENDERSON 
The 1914 
Premier Trapshooter 


MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON 
The Winner of the 


Grand American Handicap and Single and Double Target 
and National Amateur Championships of 1914, 


Also Captures the Season’s Official 


HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE 


SHooTING scHuLTz HK, 


**The Easy on the Shoulder Powder”’ 


"THE superior skill of Mr. Henderson also em- 
phasizes the sterling quality of SCHULTZE 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder. Why not shoot the 
champion’s choice? Your dealer or your club 
has the popular SCHULTZE loads. Try a box. 


For Free Booklets About Trapshooting and Sporting Powders, 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


WILMINGTON 
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as: J, *, Donovan (4), 21; H. S. Bullock (1), 20; W. B. 
en (0), 20. 
istance Handicap. a irener vee clay birds. >. 
See a aga pts te C. - gd yards), 20 
3 yards), 19; 22 en (19 ae i 
arsland (16 yards), 


frodd lock ~ (20 yards), 1 

- | » Donovan (18 aa = G. PB. ae (9 
ar a Eee 
y ifteen Clay Birds.—G. i Geanber 14s He Ry sey 
am ei = Moore, 13; B. Stoddard, 12; W Ogden; 


12; C. A. Marsland, 12; r P. Donovan, 10; D. Binet 10; 
G._B. Currier, 3 10. 
- Clay B mI, 5 Pp, Donsren, 93 G. P. Granbery, 8; 
B. 2. Stoddard, 73 Ogden, 7 €. Moore, 8; 
H. S. Bullock, 6; ie — ‘Manisa’ 


MANHASSET BAY YACHT CLUB. 


Port Washington, L. L., Dec. 12, 1914. 

Tracy Lewis and C. L. Thompson tied on 
first fifteen bird scratch event to-day, each get- 
ting 13. Thereupon Thompson put it over Lewis 
on the ten bird scratch event by one rock, 9—8. 
F. L. Richards took the other two—both handi- 
caps. For Monthly cup he dusted the waters 
with 25 from 6 gratis scalers. On Yearly cup 


his score was the same. 


Scratch Event. —Fifteen wy birds. Tracy H. Tews 
a ae shemaees, 133 H. k FE: Jr., 123 WwW. 
eae 11; F. L. Richar s, 10; yde, 11; R. Jinow: 
and, 10. 

Scratch Event.—Ten or birds. C. L. Thompson, 9; 
Tracy H. Lewis, 8; #. L. Hoyt, Jr., 8; F. L. — 
73g: W. Alker, 7; Howla 6; C. E. Hyde, 

andien a irehty ve clay birds. F. L. Rithards (6), 


as hompson (3), 2 racy H. — 4 
r Hoyt, jt. Ch, agi c E Hyde (3), 23; J. We “iy: 
(3), 22; Howland (5) 

RR Handicap—Twenty-five clay sed. mde 
Richards (6), eg L. Hoyt, - 0), 24;_C. L. Thomp- 
son ” Wy 243 ‘Hyde ay 245, ae I Lewis OD, 
233 ‘Al * a 22; R. Howland (s) 

iesciy’ Handicap.—Twenty-five clay birds. F. L. 
nie s (6), 25; L. Bove (op, 734, Tracy H. Lewis (2 
233 R. Howland (5), 23 hompson (3), 19; 

Hyde (3), 19; yew ii - "(3), 13. 


DUPONT TRAPSHOOTING CLUB. 
Spoon Event Scores. 
‘Wilmington, Del., Dec. 12, 1914. 

The scores in the spoon event follow: 








CLASS A. 
14 
C. Leedom ..... 18 
Eugene duPont 20 
Minnick .... 22 
. A. Simonton 18 
I. teeer Eppa addns ese Son beads esos non ccegee Uke Bauece en 18 
Ro NEIL: «:scuiadnan<dbenen thee 5s chenegNce sdnesheuces « 22 
5 W. Anderson 20 
AN EEE cae bac cU ae caqbbee reheat dcneetanseebececececes 18 
ee RE ere ee roe liocascdunenedeseuae 18 
is: ie TERE “shee vecetcevavessese cus Cciaianesatariamanuae 16 
Doi -fe DER cconccesicscivncatsnncaxsemeeeanaateesoues 16 
CLASS C. 
Bhs, MIDS Go vskincin baewcahencedasse+segeres donseceases 9 
oe. i, OD « cnewcegcecpee abe <séeeh eeenebe Sacieucess 19 
Mls. Ci MNES ac dudiahadeendets coesceheteeodsessessius 14 
a, cs Ma. De eh bbgdsd Wah seh daoess sce npacasecsecdeoee 10 
ME, PMNS Paik sss fabs cesta s KAGE tons adedioa 17 
CLASS D 
NED Sisnawonbndonbaseeccentvucsieareessiveuses 16 
Se er ee ee ee a 13 
MED - | cndslemsmaens'ese« cacsucuaeuWeebabaedsees 14 
Ws, Se, PU 654-0 <b ta vncet es shin odaseeheUbeTstKENeretense 16 
INELIGIBLES 
ME, Wie, MEY hon 5 cht cocabiey ab atucaleusahueseeadeee counts 19 
i 2 ear ib GONG Sk CRUG eee bREuS40 4 cebesenubaneeenane « to 
UN cuicks on CedbareyA ann AtauNl dxbatetaschecasass 20 


The scores in detail: 


The scores in detail: 
Dr. H. Betts 
W. i 







a eat 














CLAYMONT TRIMS CHESTER. 









CLAYMONT. 
We oii avcs vicina scwecsuswcesses 24 24—48 
. H. Minnick .... ceo an 25—47 
A. Joslyn .. 22 25—47 
I. Turner ... 22 23—45 
Ross ... aoe ae 23—44 
nS errr 22 22—44 
PEE wi vine vdieecuscvpenscauteces 21 22—43 
SE Vicccdedisesevecansses 21 22—43 
en EE? ono s oidcdagaeenannes 22 20—42 
BRDU PENNER sisidina'e cacdeicedcVeeveeueve 22 20—42 
Total 
TW 
. W. ‘ 23—45 
W. Harpe ...... ‘ 23—44 
H. Winchester . ie 24—43 
R. Espenship 24—43 
Ee IEC aagescel pcuceccnccencseraus 23—43 
B. S. Ladomus 18—43 
W. Bonsall ...c.cscccccccccccccsccecee 20—42 
We I iiinbsacsnccccceescanvessan<s 19—42 
C. Armstrong 21—44 
WENGE .cenéenicccsensiecents cdkcéackossusunsatuaniand 435 


W._A. 

P, E. 

W. G. 

W. G. 

W. Hab 

N. K. 

A. B 

Cc, E. 

Ww. C. 

H. H. Jackson . 

Hi, Kallas 2... 

i; H. Ladomus 19—39 
. S. Simpson 17—36 
CPR ca. caig i5eeeectcccacaceusoarea 20—35 
ME Civ nackivn 6cacnecaeadsehdcekines I 16—34 
NED wks ceesasscavscndasvescses 15 17—32 
G poppentose papas cannes manarasaedene 14 13-2 
LSE acouendscusuacctecdsedueeecebes 13 13— 
j; Hoffecke Kdtatandscavuncswauieoaende 12 «12 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. 
Larchmont, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1914. 
ae oy Handicap) Twenty-five gy. % Birds.— 


R. K. . & =. on 25; « Cosbert 

(2), 35) ray 6.8. &, 2 . W. Berner © 25; 
a tanb 07 (1) 4,354, Ch pe 
— 2), 24; A. ure’ 243 
5 i Biggin 24; J- enning (0), a3; 23; H. Bullock 
, 23; A. L. Burns (2), 22; G mbec R. 
7"2 (0), 22; A. Rogers (3), 21. Lembeck (9, 2 ‘won, by 

s. 


Spo 
Visitors Cup (Handicap), Twenty-five Clay Birds.—R. 
K. Spotts, 25 straight; A. L. Burns aX 25; G. W. Lem 
beck (2), 25; B. J. Corbett (1), 25; M. Higginsoe (2), 
353 A. B. ay (7), 253 C. W. Berner 
we (4), 25; . Church (4), 25; G pt the 23} er * (2), 
si > G. in Martin ay % 35 DD. ¥. McMahon es : 
L. _Spotts (0) A. ullock ( B. R. Stod- 
gard 1 (3), 233 *y J; "Panning ‘.! a; Fi. a ), a Won 


Oy ake tone itis (Handicap), Twenty-five Clay 
Birds.—G. J. Corbett, 25 eames? r. G. H. Martin, 25 
straignt; A. L. armane (1), 25; G. W. Lembeck (2), 35 


otts (3, B. M. Higginson (1), 25; C. 
a AY is 253 W Yule (4) ai & } a (3), 
25; H. lock (©, ss; Ht. . Fanning 
(0), 233 a *. McMahon oR in GOB. ti ceaes (2), 
233 zi Sgette (0), 21; B. 74, S,.2 (3), 21. Shoot 
won by Martin. 


Fifteen Clay Birds (Scratch).—D. F.. McMahon, 15; A. 
Burns, 15; G. mS rbett, 15; B. M. Higginson, 15; 
Fanning, 14; C. W. Berner, 14; A. ¥. a 145 
. S. Bullock, 14; G. P. ous. 14; B. R. Stoddard, 

133 G. W. Lembeck, BE E: L. Spots, 12; B. pileg, 
11; W. H. Yule, 11; Rogers, 10; Wasa: 10; 
Spotts, 10. Shoot- _ won by McMah . 

Ten Clay Birds (Scratch).—G. J. ~—— ios K LL. 
Spotts, 10; W. H. Yule, 10; B. R. oe Be d, 10; i 
Fanning, 10; & K. Spotts, A. L. coe 9; B. 
Higgingon, has Rogers, 9; 6. P P. Granbery, 9; Lembeck, 

cMahon, 8; A. B. Alley, 8; C. W. Berner, 
8; H. S. Bullock, 8 Shoot-off won by (orbett. 

*Accumulation Cup (Handicap), ress Clay Birds. 
—D. F. McMahon, 25 strsighsi airns @), 25; G 
W. Lembeck (2), 33: R. Spotts (4), 2 ; 
pissineo (1). 25; A. B. Alicy m2 25;_A. . Church 

H. Yule Cs), 433 D G &. ae @), 
ae c Fanning. (o) 4 18 Gounbary (2), 18; 
Spots (0), 17; H u Sea (3), 17. 

High Scratch ct One Hundred and Twenty-five 
Clay Birds.—D McMahon, 117; B. ‘. Higginson, 
117; G. tobe ‘us; A. L. ‘Burns, 115; K. tts, 
110; J. ‘anning, 110; C. W. Berner, 108; B. > Stoddard, 
108: G. W. Lembeck, 108; R. L. SPotts 106; A. Ww. 
Church, 103; 'W. H. Yule, 101; H. S. Bullock, * Tor. 
‘Hendicap GW Be One Hundred ‘clay Birds. .—R. K. Spotts 

110; . Berner (24), 110; Yule (20), 110; 

Pee Sieg inson ®), ers G W. = gem a} i Joo A. 


L. Burns (8), 80; Church (16), 99 nea Corbett 
(8), 098; B. R. Ri dda Ga), 9% ahon (2), 

Bulloss (12), 913 97; D. Fe Os ; ke 
Spotts (0), 84. Shoot- off PR... 


NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 
Pelham Manor, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1914. 
An unusually large field combined with such 
good handicapping as to run into many ties, left 
many ties unshot. Ralph Spotts came over “reg- 
ular” and was there for leg on Club Cup, accu- 
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FoR every musical occasion, for in- 
timate hours or informal dances at 
home, or for more pretentious social 
events, the Columbia Grafonola is 
the one ideal musical instrument. Its 
superb tone-quality, so vividly true, 
natural and rounded, and its perfect 
and exclusive control of tone-volume, 
are two distinguishing features that 
have established the Columbia as the 
finest musical achievement. 


There are 8,500 Columbia dealers. Be sure your dealer shows you a Columbia 3 
Grafonola. You can be sure it isa Columbia by looking for the exclusive Columbia 2 (A a 
tone-control leaves which have taken the place of the old little-double-door idea. as illustrated, with 


eee NOTICE: All Columbia Records can be played on your pee Record be ee te 
ordinary record racks 
isc talking machine (if any standard make). Oumar eden et 7.60 to $500 


Columbia 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, - - Box A209, Woolworth Building, New York 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauron Ave. Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Write for particulars. Prices in Canada Plus Duty 





i d i i ©, 15; C. T. Healy (5), 223 B. Hubbell (5), 25; 
mulation cup and an unshot tie for distance "SecMahon G) 7 } Zi (oh: 18 upbeat es, 3S 
event, with his budding hopeful, R. K., Dave ~ 25; R. K. Spotts, Jr. (2), 35; D. . Higginson 


Leahy, W. B. Ogden and A. Elliott Ranney. @, f.& Qs AW (2), 22 ens. Stein (2), 333 


22; . 
Novice event showed ties between J. P. Dono- Church io» tie ts . 5 Ranney Botta F, 3 (6), 25 


van, B. E. Eldred, W. R. Delehanty and W. H. Css aa > ieee eo Cla Pigeons; ingen ©. 
3 rbett 


° h b 
Yule tied to the cup. Danny McMahn an- fo, at; (6), 2 i night 8 Ee A : , 4S tL on 
nounced his opening appearance for the season C: * romgse 1» 4 ay ‘Leah 7. (2), 23; R. L. Spotts 
. F . ©. 253 S. 2 ? Delehanty (6), 25; 
by trotting off with a limb on Monthly Cup. H. Yule “ors 5 i> shaitien, Jr. ), 225 zn 
D. M. Higginson was there with bells for the Dewaite (a, 253 B (3), ae Pais & Beraer )» 
mark on Travers Island Trophy. Scores: Bevachet ( ealy B E. “idred d 2 a3 J. Reavy | ©, 
Monthly C Tarek five gisy igeons; hagdico. steafano ahon (1), 25; 4 ier (0), 19; J. P. jonovan. (5), 
Ww. J. Seite (6), 23; 'W. B. Ogde a, G. J. Go Van a (2), 23; Conrad Stein (?)..2 22; 
(2), 25; H. B. eit ‘ 23; ede terho E Qe a } foore re (), 25; A. W. Currie (5), 25; A. W. Church (3), 
G. M. meson (4) — js wt y (2), 21; bee Ranney (1), 25; Fowler (5), 25; 
1 Low (6) R. pe ee 6. 25; W. Bieatetti (5), 23. 
" Ye *@. 24'S. a Zale ct. (6), 2 . R. De- Won by L. Spotts on shoot-off. 
oo ), 21; 4. H. Martin @,” ss: GC Reog ( Accumulation Cup. an -five 7 eons foptic)— 
é . Stein (3) 433 i Jones o, wk Wd one 2 © 21; = > 353 
Dubecker (3), 203 i ldred (6), 23; J. 7° Th (2), "253 Kalghe o. 193 terhoff (6), 22; 


aap 


PTS 


SRSA 


vipa Nee 


aa 


pears 


Pe <a 


ee ae a Oe ES ERS SERENE PS OSD 





































STOP BALKING 
AND DOUBLING 


$25 up > 


Here’s the Single Trigger that makes Balk- 
ing and Doubling absolutely impossible. 
We can’t explain its superiority here. We 


want you to read a folder we have pre- 


You'll like the 










pared on the subject. 


LEFEVER 


SINGLE TRIGGER 


It can be fitted to any LEFEVER Gun of 


any gauge now in use. 














WRITE TODAY FOR FOLDER 
AND ASK FOR ART 
CATALOG 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


Lefever Arms Company 
200 Maltbie St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











_ N. Thomson (4), 24; D. Leahy (2), 25; R. L. Spotts 
a SS. con (6), ss W. R. ae y Sh agi 


Shanley, Jr. (6), 24; E. 
ee € W. Berner 


H. Yule (6), 353 
fartin “ 243 4 


W. 
Dewoite (4), 233 


: Stei a, 2 . Jones @, 25; _R. 
2455 J 8 Edie ©, as; J. J. Thelan ~ 


a 2 

6), 16; coh Riesty Qe ; A. B. Hubbell (6), 25; 

« F. McMahon (2), 24; Keller (0), 22; J. P. Donovan 

(5s), 25; R. K.-Spotts, Jr. (2), 18; M. a. (1), 
5. a. ventesvees (2), 22; ‘Conrad re Ga a3; CC. C. 

Moore (5), 23; tA. Currie (5), 25;_A Church (4), 

i’ R Ranney rue 24; F. Fowler te, 244; D. 

Bi stclli (5), 25. 

Won by R. L. Spotts on shoot-off. 

Travers Island cegghy-< Twenty ave clay pigeons 


paetinee). —W. J. a (6) Cage (2), 243 
Corbett 2 n733 B. Knight (4) B Vest A, Uter- 
"©, 22 22; G. ithomson , 253 eah i (2), 21; 

e'L. Spots (0), 2 Ss. a ), 22; W. elahanty 


as W. i 56 253 ee Jr. (0), 
b ” 2 Dewelie @s, 23; Susie @) ¥3 w 


- : ’rdin O A Tones (6), 
— i bebacker < (4) 223 B. Bidred fd 25; J. J. 
Ticien ©), 18; Heal ly ©, . ubbell 6 


2 Keller’ iO, a2; J. 
eae Oo Ce , = Je yA Conrad 
Stein (2), “44 ro ce “Moore >. mes urrie (S. 
25; A. W. aa (3), 233 . are (2), 213 
Fowler (5), 19; D. H. Locatelli. (5), 24; D. M. Higginson 
fo ass J. B. Vanderveer (2), 24. 


Won by D. M. Higginson on shoot-off. 

Scratch and Roniine ie & hundred clay pigeons. W. 
Smith, 69—24—93; Ogden, 84—13—97; a 
Corbett, 87—8—o3; H. B. Knight, 78—16—o4; ‘ 5 
a 1 G. N. Thomson, os: D. Leahy, 
Spotts, WW, 59—24—83 ; 
Delahanty, 82—22—100; W. Sr Yule, 81—24—100; 
SJ, Shanley, Te. $5249} ’E. R. DeWolfe, ee 

Martin, 906-965 W. Berner, 82—16—08 
Shei, a 1-2 5 a 6s—24—89; 1h R. De- 
ers So 8 100 E. “Eldred, ae ae J. Thelan, 
T. Healy, 73—20—93; A. Hubbell 84— 
McMahon, ae aad H. Keller, 81—o—81; 


; Mektahon ( 


. & 
[, 8, Donovan, 75—19—04; R. = Vinge Jr. os: 
igginson, 95—4¢ anderveer, 83— : 
bea Ee teen CC. eo WwW. 


re, 83—20—100; A 
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Currie, 80—20—100; A. W. Church, 88—14—100; 
Ranney, 8—7—93; F. Fowler, 73—22—95. 
se won by R. L. Spotts; handicap by C. J. 
tein. 

wy frets awn, Sve. clay Pg ert Gaadicee). 


— »” . Uterhoft # 
p . Datenanty (5), 2 253 (W H. ale ©), 253 
t) uM hon tS), oe : . Eldre (s), 25; J. P. Donovan 
4), 25. 

Won by W. H. Yule on shoot-off. 


Distance Event.—W. B. Ogden, 19—22; G. J. Corbett, 
20—20; H. A. Uterhoff, 16—14; D. Leahy a R. L. 
Spotts, re E. R. DeWo fe tt B. Martin, 
19—21; J. Stein, 18—21; C. T. ealy, aes ae 
eas. 2I—21; HH Keller, a8; “R. . Spotts, Jr., 
19—22; D. M. Higginson, 20—21; E. Ranney, 20—22. 

Tie between Messrs. Ogden, BR, R. L. Spotts, R. 
K. Spotts, Jr. and A. E. Ranney. Too dark for shoot-off. 


S. S. WHITE—DU PONT. 
Pennsylvania Team Twists Tail of Delaware’s 
Pride. 

Wilmington, Del., Dec. 6, 1914. 

Camp number two was put into last year’s 
pennant winners, this time by the Philadelphia 
dentists; the trimming wasn’t much, but it hurts 
more to miss a train by a second than by a half 
hour, you don’t have to wait so long for the 
next one. Looks like the P. O. D. would have 
to sell some of its Planks, Benders and Coombs 
and put in some night work on some bush league 
hopes. William Coyne, Esq. did honors for the 
Brandywine Coterie, with 46, Bill Joslyn and 
L. J. Jarrell filling place with 45 per piece. 
The senator’s son, who put up the plum puddings 
for the Christmas shoot, and who generally fig- 
ures way up on the score sheet, was pretty near 
the bottom of the fleet, smearing the ambient 
atmosphere—no the mist ladened gloom—with 
the shreds of 41 mud discs. Col. Hamlin and 
Harry Eyre were high for S. S. Whites, with 
47, Newcy Newcomb came along with 46. Guess 
those DuPonters aren’t mudders, so their only 
hope—a trifle frayed from over-work—is to 
make application for decent weather. 


The scores of the two teams, and those who 
also shot, but did not qualify, are appended: 








DUPONT. 
William Coyne 
L. . PMMEEBES deinck asin nctiveisiys pine neenumcawere us caters 
W. Joslyn 
~ e ‘Carlon ..... 
H. Simon ... 
i. W > eneereen - as 
ighfie ° piaess 2 
Ne I 6s isis aa donaidiceedesacssncbuiecace = 
Willias PIE «665 ortain's cia Sun bauales Veco eeEwnsaee 41 
Dig EGR MMMNORE: cies ass Nolecins an nevipiicasins caeebeceeewas 40 
MAMAS oa cn bicgh icusnicin sikh hodunea pean seanwtte 427—500 


S. S. WHITES. 


Rr Meets OMINLE) eos expe mncogesan wins cepvadec ence 
REMIND Scat sicgacgiseseesGcansacc sp ceueen tert 47 
C. H. Newcomb ... Saunas sn 











cok S. Cantrell oan 
W. Severn ..... — 
F. iets - ae 
WS RIE « Soscckinest ono05.0knes oeewetcnes ee 
J. a = Patna weciehis iaieas adele he spe cee 43 
E, SEE Metin fers niive'p cwieivtinin'os Setcahara pt naiicsacuien 42 
J. McConnell SEERA uniovAGRR DEN SES < due Lanuenio ee tien 42 

REI act rans nea amuse sivGbuceen anpinim bana on 444—500 

Other scores: 

RR PENNE Sidacid ces tie bseccubbae ioaneoenbemader 40 
ie EINE clwvnsicaiac eV ebay esddsceincten sdcnamecenaeeawes 40 
NEE. MOMMMIOONE, 5.0 50 sein rs chins adavicesedcutvnse ee caeee 40 
William ig cotpy puddle ec Sigmiow'ss Ce eigcecen auness can vermaaae 39 
W. G. NE CGR <ciguenubeuswet tals uuwaseccenesebasmeals 39 
Henry cman Poxitge sche se mavenenee ce dcen te wreaes 38 
Be NONI Foran ns 65:0655105065'54054059. Now omer aee Dini: Le 
a H. Minnick ae 

lo, ERE. 020s oan 

Ri. GGeWin 00555 ~<a 
We. Be IR: $5 Ss iniseie Sones rae -. 36 
Be SRS IRENA at Aamrhia- 6509s bin'od oinip wo on sieisiseicecsies's kwisiea <s03 Rae 
ee NDOT 6 0.0 sns oscessinbateconencsopeeweelinedes 35 
i EL caves pmandGnabaconiseuaauypinundases ovastics 35 
SORE Usd tac ress cansccecabesaetakbotsesnseaoess 34 
BOE, PATI COONS =o 5 oinisinie nan byes ins besunbaenies sasee'e csc’ 34 
ove TMNT, cn chu coser ae ohcc>oiwac<sduahinav pein sete 26 
SR Ge NE cos oss wd eee n ckhsesse<cesdesestoeeesbibenees 26 
iste AEROS? leis ois 8 vials sic ee na haaneedeis cu kka sees 24 
W. Wilson 
a Griffith 

. Watson 
J. Waters 
Cc. S. Hand 
W. E. Robinson 











. B. Fontaine 
- ©. Abbott ... 


ie arnt ss eis 
arvey ER. wis 
' 





BUEN SC oacaicacu vs saugs ovecncwehas vaeasias Side mmhvean 


W. 
KE 
a Pleasanton 
if ee ey ee eS 


SERIO <x cuivcas nodes soasensees.csausaeatadenenumboetes 24 


BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
Weekly shoot at Riverside, Mass., Saturday, 


December 5, I914. 
GRAND TOTALS 


aoe Handicap Total 
Bee 55 5 ace naus sensual ease 8 96 
ae z 94 
PE caus cucenmcctieeesees 93 . 93 
SEE viva cia phvatacwewenen 67 20 87 
EE eo cece cacemearknes vues 85 ‘ 85 
NS cgnddcnncssaveudoass 73 8 81 
PI oo cca oxime cwb stig 63 14 77 
WEEE Sc aacc cccwiecs saaande 55 15 70 
NEE cp ecscipivaneanis ies 39 24 63 
NEMOURS (LADIES’) TRAPSHOOTING 

CLUB. 


Miss Hirst High Gun at Nemours Shoot—She 
Wins Fifth Place on the Willis Cup and 
Captures the Ramsay Trophy 
for the Week. 

Wilmington, Del., Dec. 9, 1914. 

Under the worst possible weather conditions 
yesterday afternoon, Miss J. P. Hirst smashed 
19 of her 25 targets, making high actual score 
and winning fifth place on the Willis Cup. Miss 
Hirst, with her handicap, also made high total 
score for the afternoon and was presented with 
the Ramsay Medal, which she will hold until the 
next regular shoot. 

Mrs. Riley was the runner-up with a score 
of I5. 


Total 
Scores (25 Targets) follow: 
RIO INE once pic s.csnsdanabce neetpectonsendebaveuenases 19 
rE, EE oo ak ie Vance ay eae e sides uevencaducvanasteanes 9 
RIOD. FOTOS IMD og cp tiv'kcctV os viceners cwtuneieesie cheats 3 
DR, NED <n nwesdsesane vs deeis sans emeconanaee 
“BLUE BIRD. os 


ANACONDA GUN CLUB. 
Anaconda, Mont., Dec. 7, 1914. 

The December shoot of the Anaconda Gun 
Club was held yesterday afternoon at the Nell 
grounds. The weather was fine and 16 shooters 
appeared on the firing line. Some very good 
scores were made. 

Five events were pulled off. The first four 
were at 25 single targets and the fifth at 15 sin- 
gles and 5 pairs. The first and fourth events were 
for practice. Event two was for the Twohy 
medal, which was won by Tippett with 24 breaks. 
The third event was for the Keppler medal, in 
which Tippett, Mathewson and Goddard tied with 
23. In the first shoot-off at 15 targets there was 
another tie all around. In the second shoot-off, 
Tippett won with a straight score. Event five 
was for the Confarr medal, 15 singles and 5 
pairs, Tippett again winning with only one miss. 

The first 100 targets shot yesterday counted 
in the contest for the Panama-Pacific exposition 
prize, which concluded the contest, which was at 
2,000 targets and which started in January, 1913, 
Drumgoole being the winner with 1,751, Goddard 
second with 1,734 and Smith third with 1,672. 
These prizes consist of one round-trip railroad 
fare to the Panama-Pacific exposition, donated 
by the Anaconda Gun Club, and $100 donated 
by E. P. Mathewson to defray part of expenses 
of the trip. 

Those present from out of town were: C. L. 


‘Flannigan of Great Falls, H. Z. Bielenberg, Lee 


Williams and A. L. Tippett of Deer Lodge, and 
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W. A. Willoughby, C. H. Smith and C. C. God- 


dard of Butte. 
The scores follow: 


Flannigan S 2 eS 
Deteaeee 19 21 18 18 
WEE, losvene aso e heed cvvésevconse 244 #23 «22 
Williams eeuanesi@astasewsdreceta fe - 2 18 
Bielenberg meee > + Sw 
Mathewson . a ae 
Ne seess« 21 20 13 
Gemmett . 22 19 6 22 16 
Hillard ... a 2 16 
CR ct anacecs es 15 15 15 
GORI von tyrceBite<tctcanxacases a 6agttéaal 
EE eek ia air Pxd ake dad oadecapaee 19 2 17. 20 
Willoughby 20 2 20 ee 
DC es ve kadeersadgeustodeg ease 12 aa 
Ps idcacatcsnke aN dbmétha ennee 





BIRMINGHAM GUN CLUB. 

Four shooters tied for first place at the regular 
weekly match at the Birmingham Gun Club, and 
after a most exciting shoot-off was won by Dr. 
I. J. Sellers. The weather was not favorable for 
high scores, being very dark, and the final shoot- 
off was held rather late and caused a falling off 
in percentage. The first 100 targets resulted in 
the following tie: 


Shot At Broke 
I a cs sncveradebainentscaders 100 85 
WEN I Wa svknececcisavecccnccecsavecs 100 85 
DF ie I: Si. se vdnesaseecacecces ee 85 
Fe, UE sp ckkccsienescudacsecsce iG 


After the regular events were shot these aa 
ers were called to the score and resulted in a 
win for I. J. Sellers with 22 breaks out of his 25 
shot at, with Mrs. Garl a close second with 21. 
This is Dr. Sellers’ second consecutive win on 


the trophy. 
The tie resulted as follows: 
Shot At Broke 
Di OR - 5 tosdinecensacatiedess 25 22 
MENN staescsdaceasvetusedctncweoawe 25 21 
Bi. ee EEL, inn cccccachanccvecesecss 35 = 
Wh Fee WN. cova 6eenics deduce wexeaueavee 


Dr. Sellers also made the long ran for the day 
with 35 without a miss. 


SHOOTING IN THE WIND. 
H. P. Smith High Gun in Audubon Club Meet. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1914. 

There was a good attendance at the regular 
shoot of the Buffalo Audubon Club, considering 
the unfavorable weather for trapshooting. The 
shooters were obliged to face a strong east wind, 
which caused a very erratic target and poor 
scores. The cloudy skies caused very early dark- 
ness and the shooters were greatly handicapped 
while shooting event No. 5. 

H. P. Smith was high with 96 per cent. 

The last shoot of the 1914 season will be held 
on Saturday, December 19, and will be a turkey 





shoot, program to be mailed soon. Scores: 
Shot At Broke 
79 
& 
70 
70 
PRE Ca cticdettonuhecwinnecdasanded tants 2 
Gillespie 7 
aha thna ccc cneedakeas at ade Seaaa a eean 81 
Patterson . 84 
Hopkins 86 
EEG Oba pcelkur cathe medvesreplakiceaune 77 
SEEN -cictee cae ssias's 45 
Gombert .. 56 
Jerauld . 77 
Porter ... 68 
Broderick. 63 
PMID 6 coos vececexeeyacuevasetoede setae 56 
C. S. Sidway 44 
Spaulding 47 
DE EL Te 50 





— winners: 

Spoon, No. 2—Class A, Wright, 19; Class B, Smith, 
20; Class C, Gunn, 15. 
Spoon, No. 3—Class A, Ebberts, 20; Class B, Smith, 
Class C, Gunn, 18. 
Spoon, No. 4—Class A, Kelsey, 18; Class B, Smith, 20; 
Class C, Gunn, 20. 

Distance. handicap. No. s—Class A, Patterson, 15; 
Class B, Smith, 17; Class C, Savage, 16. 


20; 
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L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger For 
TRAP and FIELD 


With the characteristics. of the Thoroughbred written all over it. 


This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new 


catalogue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades 


PRICES $25.00 TO $1,000 


Manufactured 
by 





NATIONAL GALLERY SHOOTING ASS’N 
A national gallery shooting competition has 
begun among the rifle clubs of the country for 
the championship of the United States and a tro- 
phy presented by the War Department. 
The following thirty-six rifle clubs represent- 
ing twenty-one states will strive for shooting 


honors: 
CLASS A. 
Warren (Pa.), Rifle Club. 
Cleveland (Ohio), Engineers Rifle and Revolver Club. 
District of Columbia Rifle Association. 
Adrian ee Rifle Club. 

Mills (Ohio), Peters Rifle and Revolver Club. 
Stilbeoter (Minn.), Rifle and Pistol Association. 
Bridgeport (Conn. * The Park Club. 

Bucyrus (Ohio), Rifle Rappeenien. 
Dickinson (N. D. 2} Rifle Club. 
Manchester (N. Rifle and Pistol Club. . 
Birmingham tA ’Athletic Club Rifle Association. 
Boston (Mass.), Rifle and Revolver Club. 
CLASS B. 
Hoskios (Minn.), Rifle Club. 
olt Rifle Club, Madison, Wis. 
isnot (Ohio), Rifle Club. 
St. Louis (Mo.), First Missouri Infantry Rifle Club. 
pounsstown ( hio) Rifle and Revolver Club. 
Louisville, (Wis) Swiss Rifle Club. 
Milwaukee (Wis. fle and Pistol Club. 
Tacoma (Was! pitts Club. 
Watertown ie yy Rifle Club. 
10. Des Moines (Iowa), Waveland Rifle Club. 
11. Indianapolis (Ind.), Hoosier Rifle Club. 
12, Bangor (‘Me.), Rifle Association. 
CLASS C. 


1. Buffalo (N. Y.), Rifle Club. 

2. Kane (Pa.), Rifle Club. 

3. Detroit (Mich.), Rifle and Revolver Club. 
4. Tucson (Ariz.), Rifle Club. 

5. Ogden (Utah), Rifle and Revolver Club. 

6. Salt Lake (Utah), Rifle and Revolver Club. 
7 

8 

9 


ec 
BES py May ds 


2 PYAR Y pm 


. Albion Gad), Rifle Club. 
Corrinna (M e), Rifle Club. 


Louisville Cy, Rife. ent. Revolver Club. 
Club. 


10. W Watertown 
1%. New Haven RY Rie Club, Conn. 
12. Payette (Idaho), Rifle Club. 


Each club will be represented by a team of ten 
members. .22 calibre rifles will be used shooting 
in gallery ranges at 75 feet on a ten-ring target 
having a half-inch bull and rings one-quarter of 
an inch apart. 

The clubs are divided into three classes simi- 
lar to the national inter-state matches and the 
members of the winning team in each class will 
receive medals from the War Department. 

The matches are held under the auspices of the 
National Rifle Association of America who ap- 
points representatives in each city to supervise 
the firing of the local team. Results of the 
weekly matches are telegraphed to Washington, 
where they are tabulated and given out. 

The present holder of the Championship Tro- 
phy is the Warren, Pa., Rifle Club. It is expected 
that all previous records will be broken as mini- 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY Inc. 


No. 776 Hubbard St. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


ature shooting is growing in popularity very 
rapidly in this country. 

England has fostered this style of shooting 
until she has 200,000 members of shooting clubs 
when the war broke out, and their value to the 
country was thoroughly demonstrated. 

The United States will be compelled to do 
most of its training of civilians in rifle shoot- 
ing on gallery ranges until Congress maxes some 
provisions for the building of outdoor ranges. 


CINCINNATI REVOLVER CLUB. 

The first of the season’s club team matches 
was shot on December 9, the Reds mustering 
nine out of their thirteen members, and the 
Blues having only four men at the firing points. 
The Reds had to use four penalty scores, and 
the Blues, none, which gave the victory to the 
Reds, although the average of the actual con- 
testants was the same, a little over 183. A H. 
Kenan, of the Reds, headed the crowd with a 
score of 216, this total was made up of 19 shots 
in the black, nine of them being centers, and 
six shots in the 7 and 6 rings. He started off 
with a 46, got 47 on his third target, and fell 
below 42 on only one target. Second high score 
was made by G. E. Pugh, of the Blues, who 
put 18 shots in the black, seven of them in 
the center, and the others in the 7 and 6 rings, 
with one in the 5 ring for a total of 211. A. 
A. Yungblut, a Red member, was third; he found 
the black nineteen times in his 25 shots, but 
failed to get but five centers, his total being 205. 
F. Cist, another Red man, came next with 1097; 
after a bad start he found himself on his third 
target, getting three centers, an eight and a 
seven, total 45, and on his fifth target a nice 
group of three tens, a nine and an eight, total 
47. The struggle for the high five-shot score 
resulted in a tie on 47 between A. Kenan, Cist 
and Pugh. The button went to Kenan as he had 
a 46 to back his 47, while Cist’s next high tar- 
get was 45, and Pugh’s 44. 

Following are the conditions governing the 
club team matches for this season: Each mem- 
ber of a team is supposed to be present and shoot 
on his respective team. Should, for any reason, 
a member of a team be absent, his average minus 
10 shall be used in lieu of his being present and 
shooting. New members on joining the club 
shall be added to a team, and, to even up the 
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scores, his competitor, A. Nemo, shall be credited 
with the same score that said new member makes 
on his team. When another new member is 
taken in to pair with the previous new member, 
Nemo shall make up the difference in the aver- 
ages of either team. Five targets of five shots 
each shall constitute the match; no sighting shots 
allowed. All practicing shall be done on nights 
other than that of the match shoot. In order 
for a shot to count it must clearly cut the line 
to secure the highest count thereon. 


RED TEAM. 
isc: EIR iva atwacievyc sce od Io 10 9 9 846 
io 10 9 8 6—43 
10 10 10 g 847 
1 8 7 7 6—38 6 
10 9 9 7 7—42—21 
Bh. De GEOIEE: 5 oc csccicevccees Io 9 9 8 ca. 
» & @ 8 42 
io 8 8 7 5—38 
10 9 2 ; 5—41 
; 10 9 6—41—205 
TPE sacl ucotvenapakawawacsasse 99 7 6 37 
8 7 7 7 5-34 
Io Io 10 8 7—45 
10 7 7 6 4—34 
10 10 10 —I 
DOMED ockcacccscccdcsusss Io 8 7 ; —- ” 
Io 9 9 8 743 
io 8 7 6 5—36 
ta te 
9 Z 36—195 
ie AE” gtesienessaéesaeinses 10 10 10 8 46 ’ 
Io 10 9 7 5S—4I 
io 7 6 6 5—34 
9 : 7 5 7—36 
CNB aciccsencccunseite . 9 3 6 AB = 
oS 9.8 7 7p 
9 8 7 6 5-35 
io 8 6 6 5—35 
9 8 6 6 5—34—184 
SEE. eh casei nui' smosnvensecer io 7 7 6 5—35 
8 7 6 § 4-30 
10 9 8 4 6—37 
Se 
‘ 10 38—18, 
ee 2 8 7 6 § 4-30 . 
6 6 6 5 O23 
1o 6 8 6 4—34 
10 8 8 6 7—40 a 
9 7: 3 £332 
SNE Se 5sib wad cbasetectescee sn 8 4 0 0 4—16 
8 8 7 5 4-32 
10 6 5§ O 4—25 
7 5 6 4 4-26 
10 5 4 O oO—I9—118 
Penalty scores of absentees .........ccscccsecsccccees — 
MELD is Gicciinn anos wanespncust oukek oloakantiens cookie 2100 
BLUE TEAM. 
EET EL co Sanictcwsceessnaasds 10 9 8 7 5—39 
10 9 9 9 7-44 
10 10 10 9 8—47 
10 Io 4 7 6—4!1 
9 9 —40—211 
Col. C. Hake (Capt.) .......... 10 9 8 é > 
8 8 9 5§ 5-35 
8 8 10 7 6—39 
10 8 7 7 7-39 
10 9 9 8 5—4I—194 
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HONOR SHOOT FOR FRED GILBERT. 


Nearly twenty years ago there occurred a 
momentous event in trapshooting circles. This 
sport, was then in its infancy, and was over- 
shadowed by its more popular rival—live bird 
shooting. Said happening was the arrival of 
Fred Gilbert of Spirit Lake, Iowa, in Baltimore, 
Md., to compete in the matches for the Live 
Bird Championship of the world. 

Arrayed against the then unknown youthful 


- Westerner were the mighty Brewer, the great 


Macalaster and many other celebrities of the 
shooting game. Unknown and unheralded as 
was Gilbert at the time of his arrival in the 
Maryland city, in three days he had vanquished 
every competitor and won the title of “Champion 
of the World.” 

With practically no experience at shooting live 
pigeons or clay targets, almost over night he 
assumed a leading place in American shooting 
annals, which, thanks to his early training on 
the sloughs of his native state shooting ducks 
and on the prairies of Iowa and Minnesota 
shooting prairie chicken, he has held ever since. 
In the twenty years during which Mr. Giibert 
has constantly been in the limelight, a host of 
celebrities have arisen in the shooting game, only 
to be overshadowed after a short time by some 
still greater performance by a more youthful 
or more expert competitor. 

Not so with Gilbert. Shooters have come and 
shooters have gone, but Gilbert goes on forever. 
Year in and year out, always the same, a high 
standard of excellence has characterized his 
performances, and when not actually at the top 
of the average list as he has been many times, 
he has been very close to the winners. 

To his employers, the Du Pont Powdrr Com- 
pany, with whom he associated himself at the 
very start of his shooting career, he has always 


given the very best he had to give, and by his 
personality and happy and likable disposition won 
thousands of friends. 

This event will be known as the “Fred Gilbert 
DuPont Twentieth Anniversary Celebration.” 

As it is the intention to supplement this an- 
nouncement with more complete details at an 
early date, it is only necessary to give a brief 
outline of the plans which will be followed. 

Sometime during the month of March Mr. 
Gilbert will be entertained in ‘Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and on the date appointed there will be a 
100 target trapshooting event at the DuPont 
Trapshooting Club, to which will be invited every 
trapshooter desirous of attending. In the even- 
ing of this date a banquet will be arranged in 
honor of Mr. Gilbert who will be the guest of 
honor, and to which local trapshooters, members 
and officials of the Interstate Association and 
others will be invited. 

It is not the intention to confine participation 
in the Fred Gilbert Twentieth Anniversary Shoot 
solely to those who find it convenient to visit 
Wilmington, Delaware, on the date the event 
is staged there. Every club throughout the 
country, especially those which Mr. Gilbert has 
visited and shot at during the last twenty years, 
are extended a special invitation to assist in 
making this the greatest celebration ever given 
in honor of a trapshoter, and in fact, ever knowr: 
in the history of trapshooting. 

In honor of the occasion the DuPont Powder 
Company have arranged with a prominent jewel- 
ry concern to manufacture a special trophy cup, 
one side of which portrays in relief Mr. Gilbert 
in shooting position,while the reverse is engraved 
“Fred Gilbert DuPont Twentieth Anniversary 
Shoot, 1895-1915,” and these cups will be sent 
to all gun clubs applying for same and which 
will hold a “Fred Gilbert Shoot,” during the 
week of March 13th to 20th, both dates inclusive. 
Clubs applying for these cups must agree to hold 
a 100 target event on one day during this period, 
at which 10 or more shooters will compete, and 
the cup will be awarded on any plan agreeable 
to the club. The cup to be finally awarded at 
this shoot. Fully 500 clubs are expected to hold 
“Fred Gilbert Anniversary Shoots” and figuring 
on the most conservative basis of an average of 
15 shooters at each club, it will mean that 7,500 
shooters throughout the country will assist in 
doing honor to a man long known and loved by 
thousands as “The Wizard of Spirit Lake.” A 
record of each shoot and all contestants will be 
kept, and it is hoped that some future historian 
when writing the story of Mr. Gilbert’s connec- 
tion with the trapshooting game which he has 
so long graced will find space to give a full ac- 
count of the affair. 

That trapshooters and gun clubs in general 
will approve of this move to render fitting tribute 
to one of the greatest figures in the trapshooting 
game goes without saying, and no doubt much 
keen and friendly rivalry will be developed by 
the contests for the anniversary cups. 


SALEM NIGHT SHOOT. 

A few weeks ago the trapshooting fraternity 
throughout the country “sat up and took notice” 
at the announcement of the Salem Yacht, Gun 
and Rod Club, of Salem, N. J., that on Decem- 
ber 12th, they would hold a tournament and that 
shooting would start promptly at 6:00 P. M. 

An announcement to the effect that the shoot 
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would start at 6:00 A. M. would nothave caused 
as much comment. 

The twelfth finally came, and now is past, and 
the “Night shoot” the first ever held under sim- 
ilar circumstances will go down in trapshooting 
history as an unqualified success. Promptly at 
6:00 P. M. the first squad composed of W. M. 
Hammond, Neaf Apgar, Henry Winchester, John 
H. Minnick and Wm. C. Corey went up to the 
traps, and the first gun was fired in one of the 
most unique shoots ever held. 

All told, thirty-eight shooters entered the regu- 
lar program events, and about twenty more local 
shooters shot one or more events over the trip:, 
which were kept in operation until nearly mid- 
night. The lighting system which was planned 
by the Salem Club was perfection itself, and 
Neaf Apgar, who has been gunning at one thing 
or another through these parts almost as long 
as the oldest inhabitant can remember, and who 
represents the Peters Cartridge Company, gave 
a rare exhibition of skill, getting 47 x 50, which 
was high over all for the evening. Neaf ground 
out his first 25 in perfect style. In his third 
event, which consisted of 10 birds, he dropped 
one, and in the last two events he dropped 
one in each, so that he finished with 47. 

It remained for three Wilmingtonians to fur- 
nish the “class” of the evening among the ama- 
teurs, while a local professional was close up 
to Mr. Apgar. John H. Minnick annexed the 
high amateur average for the evening, getting 
45 x 50. He brought back to Wilmington the 
solid gold watch fob which was hung up as a 
prize for high gun. 

Two squads of women shooters who are mem- 
bers of the Nemours Trapshooting Club also at- 
tended the shoot and participated in the Women’s 
event, and Miss Bessie V. Carson outshot them 
all and annexed the handsome sterling silver 
spoon which was awarded to the feminine shooter 
making the best score. Not satisfied with show- 
ing her ability in the regular event Miss Carson 
shot in a squad of men in a 25 target practice 
event and here demonstrated the fact that she 
is one of the best women shots in the country. 
Her score in this event was 18 x 25, and was ex- 
ceeded by but two of the four men in the squad. 

In the practice events it was left to Walter 
Tomlinson, who very frequently does some spec- 
tacular work with his gun both at the traps 
and in the field, to turn in the best score of the 
night. Mr. Tomlinson scored 24 x 25, and in 
doing so dropped his second target and ran 23 
straight, which was by way of being a nice 
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piece of shooting. Mr. Tomlinson’s fame as a 
duck hunter is well known throughout the state, 
and many of his local friends are often the 
recipients of the fruits of his prowess with the 
scatter gun, as he is very liberal in disposing of 
the ducks, quail, snipe, etc. which he bags. 

W. S. Colfax, the local pro. made second 
high professional score of the evening, get- 
ting 46 x 50, having the misfortune to lose two 
targets in his last event. 


Wm. Francis who always wins a prize in the 
merchandise and poultry shoots put on at the 
DuPont Trapshooting Club started off like a 
house afire, getting 9 x 10, and 8 x 10, respective- 
ly in his first two visits to the traps. His later 
attempts did not pan out so well, but he finished 
with a good total. 


Among the other women who shot, Miss C. 
Gentieu, Mrs. E. L. Riley and Mrs. Charles 
Springer finished second to Miss Carson, with 
scores of 5 x 10, while Miss J. Gentieu, Miss 
H. Gentieu and Miss J. P. Hirst came next with 
4 x Io. All the local visitors to Salem report 
that the officials of the club in that place out- 
did themselves in showing them hospitality. 
Autos were furnished to convey the ladies to 
the Jersey City, and upon their arrival there they 
were entertained at a luncheon. 

The scores of the evening in detail were: 











Total 
*Neaf Apgar ” 7 
Sada bids wa dca pe seadtienecedncededbemsta 4 
oe NNN ia cod ks 6 4 clacuudedecSkelscaduguiidceaes 46 
ie, MIEN sc ol dosage Wcvecawahiaswvas awecewaseoea 45 
WEEE dilananGhaes aduhinn edqucmsevesceddonsednmees 45 
Cart “Von BMI Fo cons cccbtatridedenevaddscancqadasas 45 
Ce rt SE ald dn ah ceinvns do coasetedeevansieunectecadiete 44 
Ee. War WERE ecesasesc aly + ae 
*W. M. Hammond ... - @ 
Walter Tomlinson .... wie wave ae 
Tae, SE aad aoneias ine Chicas dddesécuuncdexdacunces 42 
es Mt ON ip cerdctacsnssckecddeuceteddedeeasnsbaxacd ac 41 
TE Sie SMOONOD ce cndind cucsveveusducnedaregdadieweasse. 41 
Big Chief Bender 40 
B-ERe MY 6p. chnsins ocieadsdasuacsaduccadedewammeawnss ¢ 39 
Henry Winchester wee ae 
Wm. C. Corey ... - 36 
Chas. ao ee sat 
Wa ME. aadliud ya cende<cneccuctanxvesecesvuanetetdons 33 
C. H. Zimmerling 33 
We IIE Wants caahes ecricciccuviigtinawodkudvkeans uote 30 
CPE TE sc dncgectiescedacostscdaneanecudsenddirgeses 30 
*Francois Pratt 28 
= WON oc ccna an ae 
50 e = meaee ws 2 
alp pringer .. wee ee 
Cet I Ga dnaaedsdgtcdceasacdvunteasonanqucdesd 8 
*Professional. 


NEW HANDICAPPING SYSTEM. 

At the annual meeting of Interstate Associa- 
tion early in December a new system of handi- 
capping was presented—and, although it was not 
accepted for use on the G. O. H., it was sug- 
gested for club shoots. We believe the new 
system has much to recommend it to gun clubs, 
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and we would appreciate readers’ opinions of 
it. Send ’em along. 

The records show that in the last Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap Event, the purse consisted of 
$4,268 entrance money and $500 contributed by 


Interstate Association. .The records also show 
that but 55 men participated in division of this 
sum. The first eight men won $2,502.45, while 
the next 47 men won $2,280. 

A suggestion has been made to the effect, 
which can be varied in one or more principles, 
without affecting the practical working of the 
plan. At future Grand Americans: 

Charge same entrance money as at 1914 event, 
but divide it according to classes. 

Compose the different classes as follows: 


Class A to consist of 22 yard men. 
Class B to consist of 21 yard men. 
Class C to consist of 20 yard men. 
Class D to consist of 19 yard men, 
Class E to consist of 18 yard men. 
Class F to consist of 17 yard men. 
Class G to consist of 16 yard men. 


And divide the purse proportionate to the num- 
ber of entries in each of the various classes— 
the proportion for each class to be determined 
later. 

Taking for a basis the same entries, scores 
and purse of the 1914 Grand American Handi- 
cap Event, this plan was worked out, with very 
interesting results. Interstate contribution of 
$500 awarded as follows: 


1st place in Grand American Handicap............ $200 
2nd place in Grand American Handicap............ 150 
3rd place in Grand American Handicap............ 100 
4th place in Grand American Handicap............ 50 

BOOM... dca deddaacdedivcavalde teacilacesaequaaneee $500 


The entrance money from each class was al- 
lotted to each class, so that the 22-yard men 
would be shooting for their own entrance money, 
but not the entrance money of any other class, 
but still have an opportunity of competing for 
the $500 Interstate Association guaranteed to the 
first four high guns. Here would be the amount 
of money competed for in each class as com- 
pared with the amount competed for by the same 
men, if classified in 1914, Interstate’s $500 count- 
ed in as won in I914. 


Entries % of Total Purse 1914 Purse 
Sees 16 3-3 $341.00 $653.25 
a ae 20 4.1 175.00 178.80 
CGE ccces 26 5.4 230.00 141.20 
Clete @ iciici 62 12.8 546.00 .60 
Class. EB ....:. 104 21.5 918.00 25 
2 eee 55 11.4 487.00 244.85 
Cieete > cccccs 200 41.5 2,071.00 2,170.60 


The figures taken are from Sportsmen’s Re- 
view, and are sufficiently accurate for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

The number of shooters participating.in the 
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money division under tthe two systems is inter- 


esting. ‘ 

Old New 

PM ctnivcaspectneeben 4 4 
SLES causvuvareseebeces 2 4 

ERY So nivedewaevaeiser ese 3 6 
ERED wscysuasushstedse* 9 14 

PRRMR CEL vaccvuciecesteussos 9 25 

EE ED Acnicdcatbabecke wn 4 13 

ED Mas cit 6sSunmepuscuee 24 43 
PIMED vip nc% censors avn 55 109 


A comparison of the winnings, using the 1914 
Grand American as a basis for calculation, of 
the first eight men shows: 

1914 Proposed System 


Woolfolk Henderson ........ $500.00 $256.40 
CO Be BIBS Ho ond diievecceecses 429.10 327.10 
iS Mee eM puree ss acw'pnie 5s 381.45 259.39 
eS rece 333-75 169.34 
Ae Co Bsckiager iis. sscs.: 286 10 141.68 
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Re eee 238.40 100.98 
Ee RENTS, os 08 sa 0%000n ceees 190.70 98.28 
TE, SE, Sxaskesiccseees 143.05 70.00 
ME acne. «acc cngneeee paw be sé $2,502.55 $1,423.17 


Under this proposed system $1,079.28 would 
have been taken from the eight high men, and 
more evenly distributed, at the same time the 
eight high men could not complain of their win- 
nings. 

The contention is that $500 is too much to 
put up as a prize for shooting 100 targets, es- 
pecially when a medal goes with it which is em- 
blematic of the Championship of America. None 
of the shooters, probably, who shot in this event 
ever made $500 in one day in their lives, and the 
chances are that few of them ever will. 

Under the proposed system, as compared with 
the old system, the next 47 men would have re- 
ceived: 

Old Proposed 
$2,289.00 $2,309.56 
which under the old system used up the entire 
purse, when added to the winnings of the first 
eight men, while under the proposed system there 
would be remaining $1,036 to be divided among 
the next 54 men. 

Under this system it is also suggested that 
medals be given to the first four or more places 
in the Grand American Handicap event, as well 
as a medal to the high man in each class. 

Some of the advantages of the suggestion are: 

It makes for a more even distribution of the 
purse, and about doubles the number of money 
winners, and increases the number of trophy 
winners. 

Should be a great forward step in creating 
a demand for trophies, and the elimination of 
money shooting. 

Should increase the number of entries in the 
big event. 

Would eliminate much of the dissatisfaction 
if the event were again won under the same 
conditions as in I914. 

Would advance the cause of “class shooting” 
and shooting for trophies. 

And should, at least, be worthy of thougtful 
consideration, before another Grand American 
is run on the old plan. 

It provides 2 moneys for every I0 entries or 
fraction thereof which is impossible, although 
desirable, under present method. 

Should increase entries for the Consolation 
event. Now, when some shooters make a bad 
start in Preliminary and G. A. H. events they 
drop out and “lay” for the Consolation. The 
proposed system would keep them in those events 


to the end. 


1 YARD CONTESTANTS IN 1914 GRAND 
AMERICAN EVENT. 


> & a & 
. ine oo 8° 
gE, S$ a8 & 
s «2% § - ‘ c Ss sZ 
Sse0y sw se oof 
Name s #5 G28 2 23. 
S wat ees 88 §e¢ 
o 2°39 HES 3 Ye e & 
5 3 588 228 Ea g°h 
° — sS2o nes on et 
“a A Ss 2a Adbe S$ “oa 
©. P. Goode ..... 97 $429.10 $177.10 $150.00 $102.00 ... 
B. ©. PME cn cons 97 381.45 159.39 100.00 122.06 ... 
A. C. Flinckingerg6 286.10 141.68 50.00 94.76 ... 
>. Hs Bees. .6.c00 95 69.70 Se... scenes” . wodeEe $9.99 
J. A. Swaby ..... 95 69.70 WOME “Uesese” sensce 9.99 
W. A. Dalby 95 69.70 a a 9.99 
B. F. Failey 95 69.70 Sh. scape) cence 9.99 
G, E. Giner ....0. 95 69.70 SOD acvnss | dees 9.99 
F. W. McNeil ....0§ 69.70 FOG cccocse ccvece 9.99 
W. A. Phillips ...04 47.70 35.42 ...:.. SE dows 
H. Schnell ..:.... 904 47.70 A > che xan 12.28 
Be. WW. BOE 200004 94 47.70 SE ABccceee 12.28 
es Cale das secu a a ee 12.28 
P. J. Seneger <.06 BGO 3548 covers 12.28 
. a _— ose oS 47.70 ee aseses — 
. oS Oh - 4770 « S548 <esuse 12. 
E. A. Hebard ....94 47.70 oe ere 12.28 
C., Dianitt 66:08 FO SSMO - caiiccd 12.28 


Guy Cooper ...... 94 
G. C. Maxwell ..93 
5. Be E Sesces 93 
A; TD. Dawes 6080 93 
Wm. Rummer ..... 3 
E. L. Apperson .93 
C. O. Carothers ..92 
R. R. Dickey ....02 
5. COREE bevecod 92 
C. E, McKelvey ..92 
j A. Schultz ....92 
. L. Winson ..... 92 
W. H. Kivits 92 
Roy E. Munns ..g2 
John Gerstner ....92 


. W. Haynie ....92 

F. Henderson .g2 
Lewis Anderson ..91 
Henry Brown ....g1 
A. H. Caplinger ..91 
F, E. Briegel ..... 91 
F. M. Oswald ....o1 
N. D. Sullivan ...o1 

. M. Wilcockson.g1 
i, H. Logan ..... 9 
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1.07 
200 shooters competed from the 16 yard mark. Under 


present system 24 men on 16 yard mark won $2,170.60; 
under proposed system 43 men on 16 yard mark would 
have won $1,770.90. 

17 YARD CONTESTANTS. 


Chas. Riffe ....... OS $60.70 SHESE ccoccs cose $9.84 
E. B. Barker ....95 69.70 79.54 seers seeeee 9.84 
N. J. Johnson ..... Os GOO FEE cocces sdvece 9.84 
JOO Grey. oss ceesce O53 $575 ARTO ic inses Severs 12.99 
A. Lawson ....... ae cadets BON. <a.tpk 6s... acenee 83 
Ollie Wiliams i) ais ae me caceca) neeees 28.00 
N. S. Wolsthine ..o1_ ...... BGO) Kiscek eesees 28.00 
COPl BIOS esc sieed > capes MEM Geusns  dedeag 28.00 
H. L. Hildinger ..9r ...... GENO. Ficcant (awdces 28.00 
} B. SOMPOCK 150600  scccee SOE: aasaas. .akenee 10.95 

Se EE, cc escces WAGE sscsss ossccs 10.95 
ee De eee eee TEM sence: consTRe 10.95 
oe a eae Oe .ccaeas TOR  accten’. caseas 


5 10.95 

35 shooters competed from the 17 yard mark. Under 

the old system 4 men in this class won $244.85; under 
proposed system 13 men would have won $486.95. 


18 YARD CONTESTANTS. 


J. D. Parker ..... 96 $333-75 $119.34 $214.41 «+++ 
M. P. G. Hillman. 238.40 100.98 137.42 «.-+.- 
W. P. Northcott ..95 69.70 8262 ...... $12.92 
A. Bi. BOR sccnns 94 47-70 68.85) ..... 21.15 
J.. D. Platt, Jr...94 47.70 6885 ...... 21.15 
J. B. Lallance, Jr.o3 35-75 48.19 wees 12.44 
C. H. Wagner ...93 Zee 6 6-BIO! 6csses 12.44 
{; H. Speer ...... C3 86:75 QB  vosece 12.44 
red Plum ....... G3 35.95 BIG <csess 12.44 
B. L. Kammerer .92 ...... WE. 4askns 27.54 
W. E. Riley ...... BE ccnese Ee. seers 27.54 
C. A. Banks ..... oe. nanan BEER hsctee 27.54 
L. GC. Grant ....<. ee. DERG. desiene 27.54 
D. C. Rowers .....< ae ganas MEER. ~ cakes 27.54 
Andy Meaders ...92 ...... SAGE. “shaiss 27.54 
C.F Omens 5406. BE” © cesses SRS» in ¥nans 27.54 
H. E. Dickerman.g1 ...... TOR tb cceds 18.36 
H. J. Prendergest.g1 ...... WEEE Sweess 18.36 
L.. S Rambo ...<<. BE. conn 3E.9G 0 scvcee 18.36 
J. . Bevier ..<.. ae “sevens i vewsss 6.12 
H. A. Swearingen.go ...... G18. cceeus 6.12 
oT ae ra et sacians Mae  peenns 6.12 
H. 5 Connelly ...90 ...... GIS: wiscce 6.12 
F. D. Kelsey ..... BP is coum Rae aseras 6.12 
J. B. Knapp ...... a aeades Ie oveens ie” ~txe% 
104 men shot from the 18 yard mark. Under the old 


system 9 men won $880.25; under proposed system 25 
men would have won $918.00. 
19 YARD CONTESTANTS. 


Ira Galbraith ....96 $190.70 $08.28 $0242 ...... 
ere 95 Gh9O0 BEGO  ccccce $12.20 
D. A. Herrold ....94 47-70 65.52 wwe eee 17.82 
F. S. Tomlin ....93 35-75 SESE scsves 2.47 
Ed. Silver ..s<cs0s a — <r 2.47 
1: ER co pinh ob 93 35-75 SAG! scuses 2.47 
L. H. Gambell 93 35-75 SEER vetics 2.47 
H. B. Shoop ..... 93 aa eee 2.47 
CMG. RRNERED cscccs 93 35-75 MEAD sacdee 2.47 
0 De EMRE occvess Ci Lsccess SEM. becca 14.19 
ee | eee GP cavave E429  ccccee 14.19 
A. BR. Chisek ....62 ...0.- ee 14.19 
J.. A. Biant. ..;00: GP davame T41Q ec cccce 14.19 
Ve We SEREE sewened me dacaee TU, tence’ 14.19 


62 men competed from the 19 yard mark. Under ‘the 
old system 9 men won $522.60 while under the proposed 
system 14 men would have won $546.00. 


20 YARD CONTESTANTS. 





D. F. McMahon .95 $69.70 $69.00 BP. ssintes 
H. F. Wihlon ..... 35-75 Bee deess $4.50 
B. E. Moritz . ee aera 4.50 
R. D. Morgan 9. Oe re 29.90 
Norw’d Johnston .g1 SED visvns 25.30 
25 


WE Ted. views QE ceveee 25-90 eevee 
26 men competed in : 
the old system 3 men won $140.20 while under the pro- 
posed system 6 men would have won $230.00. 
21 YARD CONTESTANTS. 


J. F. Couts, Jr. ..96 $143.05 $70.00 $63.05 ...... 
J. M. Barret ...... 93 35-75 CASO cccieve $16.75 
G. L. Osborn ..... OB Siiexe SRS esas 26.25 
Sam Leever ..... “weerenee SSE... venexe 26.2 


5 ane 
z0 men competed from ‘the 21 yard mark. Under the 
old system 2 men in this class won $178.80 while under 
the proposed system 4 men would have won $175.00. 
22 YARD CONTESTANTS. 


W. Henderson ...95 $500.00 $56.40 $200.00 $243.60 


S. A. Huntley ....95 69.70 42.30 ...... 27.40 
F. S. Wright ....04 47.70 28.20 ...... 19.50 
Mark Arie ....... 93 35-75 44D ~- secrte 21 


14. i rr 

16 contestants competed from the 22 yard mark. Under 

the old system four men in this class won $653.25 while 

under the proposed system 4 men would have won 1.00. 

Compare the “Did Win” column against the “Would 

Have Won’ column and you will see just how ‘the pro- 
posed system would affect each contestant. 
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Shantying out for Bears, Deer, sul Grouse in Southeastern Adirondacks 


The Extermination of Bucks Theatened 


Grisly Ocean, Essex County, N. Y., Nov. 30 
Shantying out among the bears, deer, lynxes, 
grouse, foxes and raccoons is now the pastime 
of many city sportsmen. The word shanty, our 
Canuck guides stoutly affirm, comes from their 
patois “chiente,’ a dog-house. But, however 
badly derived, the Adirondack lumberman’s hut 
or shanty is anything but gruesome; indeed, it 
often becomes quite a thing of beauty when 
touched by woman’s magic hand in these remote 
regions. The Christmas trees stand at your door 
all the year around, and today their dark green 
boughs are weighted with driven snow—not 
strings of popcorn, as in town. From their limbs 
hang the woodland cheer, like grouse, and sad- 
dles of venison, with a big snow-white hare by 
way of accent. For this newly discovered life, 
any old deserted lumber camp Will answer, prof 
vided it have a good shingle or well ‘battened 
roof. The sides can be filled in with birch bark 
or building paper. Many of these old structures, 
which now offer a welcome haven to the still- 
hunter at the end of his day's quest for game, 
are located on lands which have lately come into 
the Forest Preserve, and, of course, are free to 
all. It is astonishing, too, how few of these 
ancient lodges are ever destroyed by fire. Your 
old deer and bear hunter knows their value too 
well to allow any neophytes to be careless with 
matches or pipes. 

And to think, that in this old and well-:ettled 
locality, where until of late years a deer was 
scarcely seen—much less shot, a neighboring 
farmer-guide, passing through the old trail in 
his “buckboard,” drawn by a trusty horse this 
morning, could shout: “Come; take yer rifle 
an’ git aout. I’m goin’ for a bear.” 

It is no dream, that the hunting days which 
our grandfathers used to enjoy—and brag about, 
are back again. During the last few days of the 
deer-hounding—excuse me, I mean deer-hunting 
season, our shooters in this locality did well, and 
the copious supply of venison will make up for 
the usual beef and pork menu in many a mod- 
est citizen’s house this fall. 

One farmer with a large family of children, 
and who has been drawing pulp wood from the 
Eagle Lake section, lately decided to “knock off” 
work and try for a deer. He went up Puts 
Pond way with a lad of 14 years, the only gun- 
bearer he could scare up, and, after a day’s 
scouting around old Treadway Mountain, killed 
a fat buck, getting it into a shack late Saturday 
evening, for, with those lynxes usually denned 
up in the Bear Mountain cliffs above Pyramid 
Lake around and active, hanging up a deer in 
those woods would be folly. 

Walking behind his two cords of three-foot 
“popple” pulp wood on the way to the mill yes- 
terday, this hunter became talkative, for a won- 
der. “Yes,” said he, “I was out Saturday and 
Monday, and killed a buck each day. The first 
deer weighed dressed just 180 pounds. There 
was a pile of fat on him. It was fully three 
inches thick in places. He had been eating acorns 
and beechnuts, which are awful thick this year. 


Do you know, the partridges eat them, too? But, 
shucks, what do birds amount to when a man 
has a 38-55 Winchester smokeless cartridge in 
his gun? It would blow one to dust. 

“It’s wonderful how much shooting that buck 
could stand. Of course, he was jumping when 
I first see him, and I fired away through the 
birch saplins as fast as I could whenever I 
seen hide or head. He made a getaway, but I 
soon found blood on the track, so I let him rest 
for a spell and then follered him up. Wall, 
up he got again behind an old log and I let him 
have it once more. That fetched him. The ball 
went in just behind the fore shoulder, worked 
around forward and cut his windpipe clean in 
two. That settled it. I found he had been hit 
in 3 or 4 other places, but the fat would close 
up the big bullet holes and hardly a drop of 
blood came out. When we dressed the buck we 
found all the blood inside the carcass. Any one 
of those shots would have killed him finally. 

“There’s an awful lot of deer of all kinds 
left in the woods to die, beause you have to 
take them on the jump so often, and can’t plant 
your bullets in a killin’ place, like behind the 
foreshoulder or just below the ridge of the back, 
the best places to aim at, if you want to make 
’em drop in their tracks, as I always try to do. 
The little feller got a shot at a ‘Spike-horn’ 
the second day. He hit him all right, but I put 
a good word in for him and got the deer. 

“Going out Saturday, I saw two neighbors’ boys 
comin’ in from the desolate section with a fine 
buck, and Abe . got a shot at a big black 
bear out that way, but missed him. 





‘Seein’ things at night” 


R. H. is the “new peril” that makes the game take 


notice=-it makes their fears work overtime. 


If you are having trouble with the game--if they don't 
come when you call, take heart anew and load up with 


ROBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


“KICK MINUS — SPEED PLUS” 


R. H. is loaded with Robin Hood progressive combustion 
smokeless powders. That means less kick because there is no 
sudden explosion. The forceis gradual, and greatest as the 


load leaves the gun. 


Most dealers sell R. H. Shot Shells and Metallics. 


Send for new, free booklet, “‘Powder Puffs.” 


Robin Hood Shot Shells are also furnished loaded 
with any of the Standard Nitro Powders. 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 


“Deer are queer critters. You know when 
crossin’ from one mountain to another they al- 
ways takes the same path. We call them run- 
ways. Makes no difference how near to a farm 
house their way is, either. 

“Years ago when hounding was allowed, there 
was an old popple tree standin’ in the road leadin’ 
to Put’s Pond, it’s cut down now, but in them 
days every deer the old dog put up on Fernette 
Mountain would come right for the old Chilson 
farm and pass within 10 feet of that tree. I’ve 
shot many a deer from that stand. And, if 
doggin’ was the fashion to-day, they'd come right 
there now. Wasn’t it funny? Oftentimes a 
little sucklin’ spotted fawn would come a trottin’ 
across the pasture straight for that old popgle. 
1 know it had never been that way before, be- 
cause it had been raised 10 miles back, but 
some how it knew that run-way, just as though 
it had been there a dozen times. How do they 
learn just where to cross and always near the 
same objects. Of course there was no path at 
all. But why they can do it every time and 
never miss, is one of the wonders to me. Can 
anybody tell why? I give it up. 

“These game laws ought to be changed, now 
that we have a new governor. There’s more 
deer in the woods this year than I’ve seen 
around here for 40 years. They have been in- 
creasin’ for the last 5 years, but this year it’s 
all does—20 to one ‘buck. I'll bet I’ve seen 70 
deer this year off and on. I don’t believe half 
a dozen of them were bucks, and what there 
was were little yearlin’s or spike-horns. A man 
don’t see a decent set of antlers around here 





O Street, Swanton, Vt. : \\ 
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The Leading Trap Gun 


is the 


Charles Daly Single Barrel 


More of these Guns in the hands of Amateur Sportsmen have 
made high scores in important events, than any other make. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


NEW YORK 


302-304 Broadway 


once in a dog’s age. I tell you what, if they 
keep on slaughterin’ bucks the way they have 
done since the buck law went in, pretty soon 
there won’t be any fawns. That’ll be the end 
on’t so far as deer are concerned. They keep 
pesterin’ the bucks, so now that the deer have 
no chance to breed. It works out this way up 
here in this awfully rocky and swampy country, 
grown up with young or second growth trees :— 
A city feller, we'll say, comes up for a deer. 
Wall; he hires the two best shots he can find 
and they just do their best to get him a- buck. 
Spose the three men jump Io deer a day between 
them. Do you think them guides are goin’ to 
wait to see horns when a big deer gets out of 
bed in early morning and hustles off? Not much; 
they take no chances of missin’ a buck by empty- 
in’ their full-magazines as long as they can see 
a yellow streak or flash of white goin’ through 
the birch and maple saplin’s, which have no 
leaves now. 

They are good shots, these fellers be, and 
mighty few deer get away without carryin’ more 
or less lead. If they see a blood spot or find 
their tracks in the snow or soft ground, they 
follow arter to see what they shot at. If it’s 
a buck with good horns, all well and good. If 
it’s a doe or short-horn buck, the game is just 
left to rot in the woods, or else the hide is 
stripped off and the head buried. The meat is 
cut up and divided and toted home by the dif- 
ferent hunters, who will tell you that they are 
“goin’ back to get the rest of him” next day. 
Of course, they don’t ever go back. In fact, 
they forget it. After 4 or 5 days huntin’, some 
one of the party manages to down a fair legal- 
size buck. Then the city man comes out in his 
auto with a big flourish, and it’s written up in 
the paper how Mr. Somebody killed a splendid 
buck deer. 

But just think of those does and fawns that 
were shot at, and either lay there in the woods 
and spoil, or else crawl off and die a lingerin’ 
death, from a paunch shot. 

Now we folks up here are just as anxious 
to see the deer get plenty as any city man. They 
are plenty now, and we want to keep them com- 
in’, but you can’t be shootin’ and takin’ out one 
kind of deer for six weeks every fall, ‘thout 
cuttin’ down the amount of fawns that'll be 
dropped next spring. I’ve been in the lumber 


woods most of the time for the last 4 years and 
I know that not half the does had any fawns 
last spring. I know it because I’ve watched ’em 
all summer to see. Half the does found dead 
(shot) in the woods are “dry,” barren, you call 
it, I believe; and they are as fat as butter. 
They had no young ones to look after, and so 
roam about just like the bucks. It’s mighty 
lucky that the season is no longer. If it was, 
buck deer would surely be exterminated, then 
where would we all be? Now, why couldn't 
the law allow a licensed hunter to take, say, one 
(1) full-sized deer, buck or doe, in a season. 
Mebby the season could run from Oct. 15, when 
the leaves get off, to Nov. 15—30 days. Then 
your city hunter, out for a deer would be satis- 
fied with the first one shot, as he used to be. 
He would take it right out, and all those does, 
little bucks and fawns that were shot, killed and 
wasted, before his buck could be got, would be 
saved to help bring on the supply next year. 
Why, any cattle breeder knows that the “get” 
of a full-sized bull will be larger and better 
cattle than that of a little two-year-old runt. 
It’s just that way with deer. We are wasting 
altogether too many deer by followin’ this buck 
law so clase. What made the deer get so thick? 
Just because there’s hardly a hound in the woods 
now. Most people prefer to still-hunt or drive. 
That’s why deer are increasin’ so fast for the 
last 3 or 4 years. But there’s 20 does to a 
buck this fall, and IJ know it.” 

The writer submits the foregoing interview 
for the purpose of developing an earnest dicus- 
sion between the theoretical men, naturalists, 
etc., and the more practical men of the deer 
forests, who judge purely from local conditions 
on this most important subject. 

PETER FLINT. 


CINCINNATI GUN CLUB. 

The attendance at the weekly shoot December 
6, was cut down by the threatening weather to 
the small number of seven. The heavy clouds 
made the light very poor, and it was extremely 
difficult to get a line on the targets until they 
were well on their flight, the scores, in conse- 
quence, not being up to the average. J. E. 
Schreck and C. Butz were the stars of the after- 


noon, tying for first place on 99 out of 125; 


Butz shot at an extra 15 targets, which brought 





his total up to 111. Hammerschmidt was sec- 
ond with 95, and Ertel, shooting a strange gun, 
came next with 83. A close race was shot by 
Hammerschmidt and Butz against Schreck and 
Ertel, the former team winning by one target. 
Not a straight score was made in any of’ the 
events, Butz coming the nearest with 24 out of 
25. There will be a special shoot at the grounds 
on December 13. The program will consist of 
150 targets, with $3 entrance, which entitles the 
shooter to a chance at the high average money 
of one cent for every target thrown. There will 
also be optional. sweeps; Lewis Class System, 
$1.50; Rose and percentage systems, $4.50, and 
$1 high guns, one money for each five entries. 
The shoot will-start at 10:30 a. m., and dinner 
will be served in the club house. The shoot is 
open to all, and, barring ‘bad weather, a big crowd 
is expected. The Ohio State League’s annual 
tournament will be held on these grounds, under 
the club’s auspices, and although the date is some 
time in the future, the officials are already mak- 
ing preparations for the event, and hope to make 
a bigger success than the one held at St. Ber- 
nard some years ago, whiche was the largest in 
the history of the League. 











eee. J. 0: «5c ce chegns dunes edpacnses sev edioeasesakude 

Ree ft kot oe dant en ab Se eNAph acdsee cael SRNode III 
MEE cit ccbcenvacsecar ee Vanes sedepwenscesseneeteneanene 83 
Hammerschmidt 95 
L. Gambell 17 
A. Gambell II 
TE ccknctacensesvecscaneesertimemtedecens 15 

_. Team Race, 25 Targets. 

TEAC CINOEE  iinicc din ccs sn0ntedocenennens Daebectonennion 21 
ML Saencunsaks ieee Sucbbshthoretortieinskepetpsateeskaiae 24 
WRAL 0 cn ccaushuhskenchecusnswpenceensenwebenderaeees 45 
SEE. | svidniccdcvcckgevsadctensacins dcebpcaeeserasengeleess 22 
BEE. Kowiscncinncd a bts tc dbenedeeisensanteseieeremensetng 22 
icaa vices svc dtastdiedine dedesnins tacdagameeisiaases 44 
SOUTH HILLS RIFLE CLUB. 

Pittsburgh, December 12, 1 ie, 
ota 
EVENT NUMBER ONE. 
M. H. Miller 
D. A. Wolfe 
Mark DRG Or «66 ccccccsus 
M. H. Miller .. 
D. A. Wolfe ... 
M. H. Miller . 
D. 
M. 
D. 
M. 
D. 
M 
M. 
D. 
M. 
D. 
M. 
D. 
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OSSINING GUN CLUB. 


Mrs. Edward Ball Scores High. 

The fourth meet of the rifle division of the 
Ossining Gun Club last Saturday was held under 
very trying conditions. The weather was cold 
and a brisk wind blew almost directly in the 
faces of the shooters. 

The shooting by club members was limited 
to those who arrived early, as a match arranged 
between the Greystone Rifle and Revolver Club 
and the local Naval Militia was called for three 
o’clock. 

Only three of the club members had the op- 
portunity to shoot. The scores follow: Mrs. 
Edward Ball, 10 shots, score 37, 74 per cent.; 
Orlando Potter, 10 shots, 38, 76 per cent.; T. A. 
E. Wilson, 10 shots, score 37, 74 per cent. 

The match between the Naval Militia and the 
Greystone Club, resulted in the victory of the 
latter by the close score of 304-285. 

The rules of the match required five shots 
each, standing, kneeling and prone, making a 
possible total of 75 and the individual scores 
were as follows: 

Greystone—Easterbrook, 60; Dowling, 66; Fay, 
59; Brandt, 61; Benson, 58. 

Naval Militia—Edward Pratt, 56; W. J. Miller, 
56; H. A. Snook, 52; B. T. Wells, 64; R. T. 
Cross, 58. 

There is to be a match between teams of the 
Greystone Club and the Ossining Gun Club, on 
December 109, but it will be arranged so that club 
members desiring to shoot on that day may do 
so. They will be notified of the time the match 
is called and may shoot before or after, as may 
be determined. 

The averages of club members to date are as 
follows: 

C. G. Blandford, 69.5; B. Brandreth, 66.25; 
E. F. Ball, 66; Mrs. E. F. Ball, 65.1; O. Potter, 
63.15; T. A. E. Wilson, 59.38; W. S. Smith, 
59.15. 

The rifle team will be picked from the seven 
high average men as listed above, and the selec- 
tion will be made likewise for all future matches. 


TWO MEDICOS TIE FOR DISTANCE EVENT. 
Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 28, 1914. 

This was prize day at our club and a fair 
turnout was on hand to have something to say 
as to the distribution of the trophies. High 
scratch gun was Dave Engle, who smashed 89 
out of 100, but strange to say, owing to our 
liberal system of thandicapping, he failed to land 
one of the prizes, the winners being Tommy 
Boothroyd, W. F. Sturdevant and Jack Williams. 

In the 22 yard event Dr. Groll and Dr. 
Ittner tied for first place with 13 x 25. It 
was getting pretty dusky when the event was 
shot which accounts for the low scores made, and 
the shoot-off will occur as soon as we can get 
Doc. Groll on: this side of the Hudson River 


again. 
Scores in strings of 25 follow: 

WS Fi vce 8G ceed ncn vateesasetis 18 13 19 10 
ss aciuine s ouetusednedenecees 23 20 24 22 
ME rahe orneoutecvcswornds tes 18 14 17 21 
NEE acc cucnvccvesstsscates 13 16 15 20 
Stic ett adeeteeieesnabtic eden 19 16 16 16 
WRENN ove cedueakedssacshenean 15 16 13 18 
Re rer ror I 18 19 16 
WENT v décor ceentcgactesescabe I 18 13 17 
SIE © Se bbe wcceevesticaessus II 17 5 16 
Brown 8 4 2 
Jones 7 10 11 15 








A great deal-of the oak used on the Pacific 
Coast comes from the eastern part of Asia. 
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Buyers Index to Sporting Goods Trade 


Forest and Stream recommends all Dealers and Manufacturers whose 
names appear in this Index 





ARMS AND AMMUNITION— 
N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass. 


DuPont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Guns swapped for cash or firearms. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 776 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 


H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 

Lefever Arms Co., 200 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Marlin Fire Arms, New Haven, Conn. 

Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 

Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Powell & Clement, 410 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., 299 Broadway, N. Y. 
Rifles—ammunition. 

Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 

Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 

Ross Rifle, Quebec, Can. 

Maxim Silencer, Hartford, Conn. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


SPORTING GOODS— 
J. H. Lau & Co., 75 Chambers St., New York. 
Powell & Clement, 410 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 


MOTORS— 
Waterman Marine Motor Co., 267 Mt. Elliott Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. Detachable motors. 


TAILORS TO SPORTSMEN— 
Lincoln Bennett & Co., Ltd., 40 Piccadilly, London, 
England. Outing clothes for men and women. 


E. George & Co., 87 Regent St., London. 
Outing clothes for men and women. 


SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES— 


Hvfield Mfg. Co.—Excelsior Belt Safe, 48 Franklin 
St., New York. Sportsmen’s belt safes. 
Pneumatic Mfg. Co., 284 Ninth Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Perfection sleeping bags. 
The New York Boat and Oar Co., © West St., New 
York City. Oars and canoe paddl les. 


L.A. Nelson Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse. 
Wis. Leather vests and jackets. 


Forest and Stream Books 


THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER—A. L. Himmel- 
wright, Pres. U. Revolver Asso. This work is 
strictly up-to-date, including the latest development in 
smokeless powders. It covers military, target, pocket 
types, ammunition, sights, position, target shooting, 
clubs and ranges. hints for beginners, selection of arms, 
manipulation, the cleaning and care of arms, rules and 
matches. Cloth, illus., 150 pages. Postpaid, cloth, 
$1.00; Morocco, ‘$x. 50; paper, 60 cents. 


HITTING vs MISSING—S. T. Hammond. A man- 
ual for the field shooter, by a_ most successful field 
shot. Contents—Choosing the Gun, the All Around 
Gun, Practice at Stationary and Moving Marks, Shoot- 
ing ‘Companions, Among the Birds. Cloth, 250 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


DISEASE OF THE DOG—Hugh Dalziel. A hand- 
book for amateurs. Treats of the causes of disease in 
dogs, symptoms and treatment, modes of administer- 
ing medicine, treatment in cases of poisoning, etc. 
Paper. Postpaid, 40 cents. 


FETCH AND CARRY—B. Waters. Tells minutely 
of the methods by which a dog, young or old, willing 
or unwillin » may be taught to retrieve either by the 
force or “natural” system. Cloth, illus., 124 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


FIRST LESSONS IN DOG TRAINING—S. T. 
Hammond. The first two chapters of Training vs 
Breaking with points and standards of all of 
dogs. ‘aper. Postpaid, so cents. 


OARS AND CANOE PADDLES— 


The New York Boat Oar Co., 69 West Street, New 
York City. 





TAXIDERMISTS— 
Edwin Dixon, Unionville, Ontario. 


Crosby Frisian ar 0» Rochester, N. Y. “Let 
us Tan Your Hid 


J. Kannofsky, 363 Canal St., New York. 

Artificial eyes for birds and animals. 
John Murgatroyd, 37 W. 24th St., New York. 
Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 
Fred Sauter, 42 Bleecker St., New York. 





FISHING TACKLE— 

Thos. J. Conroy, 2 John St., New York. 
Manufacturer, importers and dealer in all tackle. 

Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Bristol Steel Rod. 

H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 
All kinds of tackle. 

Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park PI., New York. 

H. L. Leonard. Rod and all tackle. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
Tackle of every sort. 


LUBRICANTS— 


Dixon’s Graphite—Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Gun, motor and bicycle graphite, 
Tr F, Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 


Three-in-One-Oil, 112 New St., New York. 
Gun oil. 


POWDER MANUFACTURERS— 
E. TI. duPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Dei. 
DuPont, Schultze, Ballistite. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
E. C. and infallible powder. 
Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales. Millerite powder. 





SHELLS— 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Steel, where steel belongs. 


Remington Arms, U.M.C. Co., New York City. 
Arrow, nitro club. 

Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 
Clipper, kick mimus—speed plus. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn ~ 
Leader cartridges. 


VARNISH AND PAINT— 
Edward Smith & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Floor 
varnish for homes and bungalows. 


HORSE AND HOUND—Roger D. Williama A 
book on fox hunting and the American fox hound. 
Cloth, illus. Postpaid, $2.50. 


KENNEL DISEASES—Ashmont. Every detail of 
dog disease and treatment is consid i 
ness not elsewhere coment, Symptoms and diagno- 
sis receive careful attention, especially important 
chapters deal with eczema, ol poisons, distemper, 
hydrophobia, eye and —- vaginal diseases, 
diseases of the eae oe organs, and pneu- 
monia. Cloth, illus. ee $3.22. 


KENNEL SECRETS—Ashmont. A _ standard work 
for amateur or professional trainer. Covers diet, puppy 
dietary, kenneling, exercise, drinking water, washing 
and grooming, by preparing for —— con- 
ditioning, to and from the show, on the bench, 
ing, selection sire and mother, treatment of new born, 
early training, ah as worm destroyers. 
Cloth, illus. Postpaid, 


MODERN igeaimnae Waters. The author fol- 
lows the modern professional method of , com- 
bining the excellences of th the suasive force 
systems, and deals exhaustively with the use os | ee 
of spiked collars. Content and 
My. ee Amateur ae = His Feiner’ 
Instruments, Puppy Bg 
Age to Begi rawing and i: 
frostering, oe ping 8 = or Roegne. Brace Work, 

hyness, Unsteadiness, Quail, eld Ba Grouse and Wood- 
cock Shootin Intelligence a Etiquette, Spaniels, 
Fox Hound, Handling and Kennel Management. Cloth, 
illus., 373 pages. ‘ostpaid, $2.00. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 





SAFETY FIRST 


The 
the superior 
points of the “Gun that Blocks 
The Safety which 


makes accidental discharge 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 1: 80x 707, Assonet, Mass. 


You hear it everywhere. 
Safety is one of 


the Sears.” 


impossible. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Ask for Catalogue and Prices 





MARINE AND FIELD CLUB. 
Bath Beach, Dec. 12, 1914. 

Only the Monthly Cup was decided at the 
Bath Beach traps of the Marine and Field Club. 
The winner was S. P. Hopkins, who had a total 
of 99 out of a possible 100 clay pigeons. He 
shot with a handicap of 2 in 25. The scores :— 
S. P. Hopkins (8), 99; E. H. Lott (0), 91; €. B. 
Ludwig (4), 89; C. B. Sayre (12), 88; P. R. 
Towne (10), 84. 

Bassler Prize :—Twenty-five clay birds; handi- 
cap. Dr. Hunter (2), 25; Dr. Elliott (0), 23; 
J. Fanning (0), 23; C. Ferguson, Jr. (2), 23; G. 
Kauwenhoven (4), 22; J. Allaire (6), 22; H. 
Fincke (2), 21; J. A. Van Pelt (4), 21; H. R. 
Roser (3), 18; A. H. Beedle (6), 18, and Dr. 
Webb (2), 14. 

Take Home Trophy:—Twenty-five clay birds 
handicap. A. J. Stillwell (7), 25; Dr. Hunter 
(2), 23; J. Fanning (0), 23; G. Kauwenhoven 
(4), 23; Dr. Webb (2), 21; J. A. Van Pelt (4), 
21; H.: Fincke: (2), 21; Dr. Elliott (0), 19; C.- 
Ferguson (2), 19; H. R. Roser (3), 19; A. H. 
Beedle (6), 19, and J. Allaire (6), 18. 

Monthly Cup.—Twenty-five clay birds; handi- 
cap Dr. Hunter (2), 22; Dr. Elliott (0), 22; G. 
Kauwenhoven (4), 22; J. Allaire (6), 22; J. A. 
Van Pelt (4), 22; A. H. Beedle (6), 22; J. 
Fanning (0), 21; H. Fincke (2), 20; Dr. Webb 
(2), 20; J. Cooks (3), 20, and H. B. Roser 
(8), 18. 


HUNTERS RESUME CHASE NOW. 


Hagerstown, December 6.—Lovers of the fox 
hunt in Baltimore county are now at leisure to 
turn loose their hounds and make the air ring 
to the “view-haloo” when the crucial moment 
shall arrive, following the lifting of th- 
quarantine by the Bureau of Animal Industry, of 
the United States Department of Health and the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board. 

This has been agreed on at a meeting of Chair- 
man Melville of the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board and the masters of the Green Spring 
Valley and Elkridge Kennels. The farmers 
whose lands will ‘be crossed have all assented to 
a resumption of hunting activities. 


NEW REVOLVER CLUB. 

A new revolver club was organized in Cincin- 
nati on Dec. 8, M. L. Bangham being chosen as 
temporary chairman, and J. B. Daniels, secre- 
tary. Most of the members are new in the 
game, but are full of enthusiasm and will put 


up better scores before the season closes. The 
first event was held at the Brendamour range 
on Dec. 8, high score being made by Anderson, 
his second target showing a nice group of three 
1o’s, and a total of 42. Daniels was second with 
152. He got ten shots in the black, but failed to 
make a center. Mangey, in third place, had a 
fine group of three tens on his last target, but 
dropped in his last two shots. The club will 
hold its shoots on Tuesday evenings. 








Anderson 184 
Mangey .... 130 
Daniel ... 152 
Wright 114 
srewer 98 
Phillips 94 
Mumberg 80 
Bangham 102 
Spencer 52 
Lamb 29 


JERSEY CITY GUN CLUB. 


Jersey City, N. J.,. Dec. 12, 1914. 

Dave Engle had everything his own way to- 
day and cleaned up in good shape with an aver- 
age of 93 per cent. It was an ideal day for 
good scores, but few of us seemed able to take 
advantage of the perfect conditions. Old Doc 
Groll butted in for second honors with 83 per 
cent. The Doc has a new attachment now for 
his pump gun and like the good sport he is, 
gives it all the credit for his improved scores. 
Keep up the good work, old boy, and in a few 
years more you will be some shooter. Kearney 
came out to-day with an armful of guns all 
brand new, too, and we have his own word for 
it that he has at last struck the right one this 
time for sure. Well, we will do a little watch- 
ful waiting and see what happens. Dr. Pin- 
kerton was out for the first time since his hunt- 
ing trip in Virginia, and says there’s a lot of 
difference in shooting quail and pigeons, espe- 
cially the clay kind. 


Scores in strings of 25 follow: 


WEE oo yc cave nesxee nieces cominaanasienbe 2323 64 233 
PIG vino oSaccen ste estcccovsacdssees ves 19 19 22 21 
BE Lincs a v¥amenvks dp andowsneoncedaares 17 19 24 18 
Fiaes ...... 16 14 15 16 








Bandles ....... 7 7 10 9 
Dr. Culver .... ear 7 == 6 
Siac TRON 55 ciksssaescapcasesuicnne 22 17 II II 
MD kcouy .06ndeenbantgeceseceorswashe 20 18 19 18 
PR rin ck rocas Caseateien se catamaweeess 14 20 18 20 
Dr. Groll 22 19) 2 21 
Boothroyd 17 21 12 12 
Kellinger 10 14 16 Il 
Kearney 16 18 20 16 
RINE a iocss cpus xab ern nose ee weyems 14 II 15 15 
BEE: chnind oduncniguasniienedeseemeamene 9 10 7 12 
BINED, 65:68 wict'seenearipng sh s4a4a kee Waawn eaele 1). 48 13 12 


OSSINING GUN CLUB. 
Ossining, N. Y., Dec. 12., 1914. 
Scores herewith were made at the regular bi- 








weekly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club today. 
In prize event No. 4, Dr. C. W. Farr won a shoot- 
off on tie with Dr. R. J. Wren and A. J. Jenks 
hanging over since Nov. 14. Dr. Farr also won 
the daily prize in this event, a hammered brass 
bowl. The low score made by Jenks can be ac- 
counted for by a stiff neck he was suffering 
with, though he pluckily shot through. The per- 
centage system is working out fine, adding 
misses-as-breaks denoted by figures after names, 
it will be seen that Dr. ‘Wren lost a tie for both 
prizes by one-half of 1 per cent. The 25 tar- 
gets in event 5 were shot from the back limit 
line, 21 yds., from trap, in semi-darkness. Bar- 
rett shot his initial string today, negotiating two. 





Events > 2 3-3 BD 
Clays H. 25 10 10 25 25 
ee NE 5:65 ccncndbanwoobaeun o 20 10 8 21 19 
5. Ls MAMI a Sicoeexseaeducstenecns 25 21 9 9 21 16 
Die EE isevescenweskaraseeseseaie S97 14. 9 
BO 0s EE. osines calevecenteccans eee We ss aa 

F. Blandford ‘06 0h: ae DP we 

L. e 5b a cae, See tae 
EPG Res a WL: scipv cen ea ceesacweses oe 8 20 13 


Cc & B., Captain. 

LOS ANGELES RIFLE & REVOLVER CLUB 
VS. RIFLE CLUBS FEDERATION OF 
ENGLAND. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 29, 1914. 
Ranges 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, 5 shots per 
man per range, bull’s-eye three feet diameter, 
possible score at each range, 25, posible total 


75 points. 
800 goo 1000 Total 
ERNE oon sk cise sen Hdncncnans 25 2 24 94 








Pe. (IMUM. «9.00 Ve ceercsidveanee shades 25 25 22 72 
Ee ND: v5.0.5. cb s.cavacwenenslesscn 24 23 22 69 
he OEE OD io ocasciocs¥ececesens eves 24 24 +2 68 
Oe NEE sch avasspnanenierwed sans 21 3 «2a @ 
fs OO rere eee 233 a 20 
ic es MDE Dovecias a sisd'c be viaucnese scent zs- 2 a 2 
Mei REE bs:0 Veorcsiacnsowaxadecse nas 21 22 2 6 
We IE cic ccs cnwidgnsciscnsuees 25 18 19.6 = 62 
Pi, | STL 5 05:3. cease vive Pees 24 «422 16 62 
DORE cok < cdusee Sictinn se ictestan be peseteneachs teeyaudes 663 
DA AS 5s ccvsaes ceva nusensenors PY re 16 61 
We NE gnc as acciswscesinabamentweds 23 18 18 50 
, fs WERE 6 oa kshalnns nie odatara eens 23 17 1 58 
BRE. os connc tno Rinieceseres cpawernsiaes Mics: tose wee 
a CMON 00 oicey seevasaevcys wee OQ ee 
R. }- SOE. a vance ceveemnnuscehes saiceien 19 
A. L. Goldsborough oe ae 15 
RIFLE CLUBS FEDERATION. 
i RIE. ch ha cacecnycceecoseenun pen’ 1906022 15 56 
PMN. se scccvsneensunaesance 190 at 12 52 
hy ie CONIIO oc sca cicanavwsssacvaus 17 a a | 
A, TIAIVEY -cicecsceves atemuelde oso 7 s @& 
W. J. Bassett Snaee- wen <5 ee 16 11 42 
Mrs. Lennard ... 18 7 7 @ 
W. H. Fuller 19 17 4 40 
ge BR EE or ee 13 20 3 
Te, BOO a cecncicccnccaccenee -. a = 
Pe ENUM a csntasceeccesauressoushe 10 9 O° #9 
TORRE cocvcenncadcnt aes teepsacargetadsbspncctherhsesna 423 


Los Angeles won by 240 points. 
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Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in as 
small-mouth black bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN - _ New Preston, Conn. 





of all ages for stockin; 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Broo 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
bhatehery, and you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


For shy feeders, or ‘those 
recovering from illness or 
as a change of diet at any 
time for all dogs—feed 


Spratt’s Fibo 


Write for sample and send two 
cent stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’’ 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 
NEWARK, N. J. 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do Bp want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? Ifso 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOGS BOARDED 


Conditioned for shows. Broken on game. 

Yard or house broken. Experienced atten- 

tion. Good kennels and food. 
PENATAQUIT KENNELS 

Bay Shore New York 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the authe: 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 





FOR SALE 


Setters, Pointers «i Hounds 


GEORGE W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 
Telephone 29-M 


OORANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 
sters bred from true sporting stock that are unequaled 
as water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game, They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything 
a ground hog-to a grizzly bear. They are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active and game kind with the 
hunting instinct bred in the bone. aving an iron con- 
—- they aoe the b greens us and ee o 
i r unter and trapper. a 
Geer Teen La Rwe, Ohi _ —— 











FOREST AND STREAM 


The Land of Footprints 
The story of his first trip. 


The Campers Series 
The Forest 


The story of a camping trip 
in the Northwest Woods. 
Illustrated. Net $1.50 









Camp and Trail 


A complete camper’s guide. 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 





The Flower Guide The Tree Guide — 
Land Birds East of the Rockies Water Birds East of the Rockies 
4 Volumes. Boxed. Net $4.50 


The Official Handbook of the Boy Scouts of America 


This is the official guide which every boy scout should have. 
everything connected with the movement, sports, woods life and other boys activities. 
Edited by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, DANIEL BEARD and other well-known authors. 
New revised edition with 56 pages of new matter, new illustrations and diagrams. It contains 
the new rules and regulations of the organization. Illustrated. Index. Linen bound. Net 25c. 


Two Books for 
The Boy’s Hike Book 


‘This book is a real necessity 
for the boy on a hike, be he a boy 
scout or a boy grown to manhood. 
Get a copy for your son, and he 
will soon grow to a man in woods 
lore.’’—Forest and Stream. 





“It is laden with good things 
from cover to cover, and I am 
unhesitatingly recommending it to 
my Scout Masters and their boys 
as a book well worth the reading.”’ 

C. A. WORDEN, 
Deputy Commissioner, Borough of 
Queens, New York City. 


Gloth. Net 50 cents. 





LOS ANGELES RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 7, 1914. 


The Los Angeles Rifle and Revolver Club de- 
feated the Rifle Clubs Federation of England, 
Nov, 29th, over the long ranges of 800, 900 and 
1000 yards, the team totals for ten men on a side, 
5 shots per range, being 663 for the California 
team and 423 for the British. The foreign team 
was badly handicapped by a very high, cold gale 
blowing at Bisley on the 14th, when they shot, 
and a comparison of the two scores is not pos- 
sible because of these bad conditions. 

This makes the third win over the British 
team, the California team winning over their own 


Into the World and the South African 
Hunting Grounds with Stewart Edward White 


Each illustrated by photographs. 













The Pocket Nature Library 


Four volumes, 700 color plates, 900 pages of text. 
Limp leather bindings 


Boys 
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African Camp Fires 
Net $1.50 






The Campers Series 
The Mountains 


Adventures in the Cali- 


fornia mountains. 
Illustrated. Net $1.50 


The Pass 


Adventures while camping 
on the Great Divide. 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 


























It gives directions for 


by EDWARD CAVE 
The Boy’s Camp Book 


‘““Mr. Cave leads up to the 
particulars by inspiring general- 
ities on the wherefore of fresh 
air and exercises, and then with 
extraordinary ingenuity describes 
a perfect camp, with all its 
equipment and recreation, appa- 
rently forgetting no detail or 
emergency.’” —The Independent. 




















Gloth. Net 50 cents. 






course, 200, 300 and 500, offhand, sitting and 
prone, in August by 98 points, and winning 
under purely British conditions and on British 


targets in Nov. by 33 points. Here the ranges 
were 200, 500 and 600, 7 shots per man, prone, 
on the small English Bisley targets with 5 inch 
bull at 200 and 12 inch four ring. 

The Yankee team shot the New Springfield in 
all three matches, the British the Lee Enfield. 
This is without question the most ambitious 
series of matches ever arranged by an American 
rifle club, and the California team feels very 
tickled at having won all three matches against 
a team from the huge Rifle Clubs Federation of 
England. 
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Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 3 H. P. 


Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent’s profit 
The Waterman PORTO is the original 
outboard motor. 9th year—2s5,000 in use. 
Guaranteed for life. Fits any shaped 
stern; has Carburetor—not “mixing 
valve”; 3 Piston Rings instead of 1; 
Removable Phosphor Bronze Bearings; 
Solid Bronze Skeg, protecting 10/4x16 
in. Propeller, Steers by rudder from 
any part of boat. Water-cooled Exhaust 
Manifold; Noiseless under water Ex- 
haust; ronze Gear Water Pump; 
Spun-copper Water Jacket; any igni- 
tion equipment desired. 

DEMAND these essentials in an out- 
board motor, or you won’t get your 
money’s worth. 


Write Today for Free Engine Book 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., 267 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 

talking machine, reel—in fact, for any 

~}4 purpose tor which a fine, pure, lubricat- 
saiing oil is desired. [t never chills or 
onntmy,\Yvardens, “* gums" or smells bad. Ask 
2 sporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 
fbottie, cheaper co buy, 25c. 2 trial size, 10c. 
8 New Redford. Mass. p 


your watch repairer whose 
oil he is using on your watch. 


the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than sleep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 


Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattresses 
for home, camp, yacht and automebile use. 


Mailed free. 
Pneumatic 
Mfg. Co. 


284 Ninth Ave. 
‘a=, Brooklyn, N.Y. 










FOR SALE 


Two Mounted Moose Heads 
56 and 51 Inches Spread of Horns 


Beautify your 
home, office or 
lodge, NOW, with 
a perfect head, 
mounted true to 
wild nature by the 
best known meth- 
ods of moth-proof, 
lasting taxidermy. 
Large winter killed 
Moose, Elk, Cari- 
bou and Deer 
heads. Whole body specimens. Sets of Horns 
and Tusks. They don’t cost you a penny 
unless you accept after examination. I ship 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval 
anywhere in U. S. A. 


EDWIN DIXON, 
Ontario's Leading Taxidermist, 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 



























| Fish, Game and Forest League. 











FOREST AND STREAM 


SPORTSMEN GATHER. 

Resolutions calling for the substitution of a 
single commissioner, appointed for six years, 
to control the fish and game protection of the 
State and -approving the present “Buck law” were 
adopted at the session of the New York State 
About twelve 
hundred sportsmen reported at this, the annual 
gathering. 


LAUREL HOUSE GUN CLUB. 
Lake'vood, N. J., Dec. 12, 1914. 
At Lakewood to-day Frederick A. Potts won 
the regular shoot of the Laurel House Club in 
the 100 bird handicap event with 89. The scores: 


F. Potts, 74—15—80; William J. Chauffler, Jr., | 


85—2—87; Dr. C. O. Kayser, 72—12—84; Paul 
N. Coburn, 7o—14—84; J. L. Bright, 68—12—8o; 
Frank Vandehoef, 66—12—78; Andrew J. 


Murphy, 60—12—72; Edward Westhall, 60-—12— | 


72; J. S. Woolley, 59—12—71. 


GAME IN CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland, Cal., Dec. 10, 1914. 

A sudden change of weather has brought many 
ducks, and limit bags are now the rule, less the 
exception. : 

Yesterday a ride around Lake Merritt, a mile 
long body of water in the center of Oakland, 
showed it alive with teal, spoonies, sprig, mallard, 
blue bill and canvas. In one arm of the lake 
there must have been 5,000. They showed no fear 
and passers by would often stop within a 
hundred feet of some large bunch without the 
birds showing uneasiness. 

No sale of game was defeated by 8,200 majority 
in a total vote of more than 700,000. The vote 
on prohibition was about 850,000 showing a large 
number did not vote on the game proposition. 


BLOOMFIELD GUN CLUB. 
Bloomfield, N. J., Dec. 13, 1914. 

“Fred” Mortimer was high man in a twenty- 
five clay bird handicap shoot on the Bloomfield 
Gun Club grounds to-day. The scores:— “Fred” 
Mortimer, 19—24; George Collins, o—23; “Ed” 
Robinson, 22—25; James Capen, 18—22; ‘W. 
Garner, 20—22. In a practice shoot Frank Ellor 
broke 19 out of 25; Ernest Law, 15; W. Hummel, 
7; William Mertz, 6, while in a second practice 
shoot “Ed” Robinson broke 21 and Walter 
Johnson 18. 


MONTCLAIR GUN CLUB. 
Montclair, N. J., Dec. 12, 1914. 

The third leg for a trophy handicap event 
at twenty-five clay birds was won by Philip 
Cockefair on the Montclair Gun Club grounds 
to-day. The scores:—Philip Cockefair, 18—25; 
Edward Winslow, 16—23; I. S. Crane, 17—22; B. 
Henderson, 14—21; S. H. Cruikshank, 10—17. 
Cockefair broke nineteen in a practice shot, while 
Henderson broke fifteen. 


HERCULES GUN CLUB. 
Temple, Pa., Dec. 3, 1914. 

On account of the conflicting date with the 
Spring Valley Handicap on Dec. 12, 1914, the 
Hercules Gun Club Handicap will be held at 
Temple, Pa., some time after the holiday season. 
The quail season in Pennsylvania will close De- 
cember 15, and many of the boys desire to be 
out in the fields, so the date has been changed 
and will appear later. A. K. LUDWIG, Sect’y. 





LINCOLN BENNETT 


' AND CO., LTD. 


THE LEADING HATTERS 
FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Silk Hats 
Stiff and Soft Felt Hats 


Straw Hats and Panamas 
Tweed Hats and Caps 


40, Piccadilly, 


1, 2, Sackville Street, W. 
& 78, Lombard Street, E.C. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
No. 2, Sackville St. (Separate Entrance) 
The Well-known “LINCOLN BENNETT” 
LADIES’ SPORT and TAILORED HATS 





NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of 
All Classes of Sailing Yachts and Motor Beats 
V Bottoms, swift, handsome, able, a specialty 
J. L. FOSTER, 
Orcas, Washington 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: “‘ Designer,” Boston 





J. KANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes or birds, animals 
and manufacturing purposes a poeciaity. Send for prices. 
All kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxi- 


dermists. 
363 Canal St., New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


KANEED DIXON'S GRAPHITE 
Keep barselsgnd lock mechanism in perfect 
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The next concert of the Philharmonic Society in New 
York will be the first of the two concerts for young 
people, with Miss Kitty Cheatham in descriptive songs 
and recitations, details of which will be announced 
later.. Meanwhile the orchestra will be 4 busy at 
rehearsals, the concerts which were to have been given 
in Canada during the coming week having been can- 
celled on account of the war. 
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PINE TOP LODGE KENNELS 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, DEER, 
DUCKS, WOODCOCK and small game 
in abundance. Unlimited territory. In 
the heart of vast pine woods this up-to- 
date Club house with all modern conve- 
niences and amusements, auto service, 
boating, riding and driving, dogs, horses 
and guides afford the sportsman and his 
wife an opportunity to enjoy real sport, 
without discomfort and see the South, 
while escaping the Northern winter. 

ddress Cc. & L. P. BLOW, 


Delaware, Va. 


HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting. Choice Accommodations 


for Ladies and Gentlemen 
BEST CHEF SOUTH OF THE POTOMAC 


Not a cheap place 
GENERAL FRANK A. BOND - - - 


WINTER SPORT WITH ROD AND GUN 
On the Homosassa, the finest fishing river 
in Florida. Abundance of a Bass 
and salt water fish at our d Thous- 
ands of ducks; plenty of quail, Caden and 
deer. You can enjoy all the comforts of 
home here besides good shooting and fish- 
ing. The Rendezvous, Homosassa, Fla. 


T. D. BRIGGS, Proprietor. 





In the Heart. of Game Country 


On the Indian River via the Florida 
East Coast R. R. 

Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe, Duck, Black 
Bass, Channel Bass and Trout plentiful. 
What More Can You Ask. 
Trained pointers and setters, reliable 
guides. 

Hotel entirely modern, cuisine as good 
as the best, better than the rest; terms 
moderate. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request. 
COCOA HOUSE, COCOA, FLA. 


GAME KEEPER 


Life experienced rearing land and water fowl, 
training and handling high class shooting dogs, 
conditioning for shows. A-1 rearing puppies, 
well up in veterinary. Competent manager of 
club or private estate. Distance immaterial. 


J. H. WISE 
157 E. 69th Street 


- ADIRONDACKS 
SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 


100 well wooded lake shore lots and 200 acre preserve for 
sale. Good hunting and fishing. Beautiful and health- 


ful. Furnished cottages to rent. Write for booklet. 
CHAS. L. WEEKS. 
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POV EE Main &< Cincinnati, 0. 


New York City 








FRED. _ SAUTER 


TAXIDERMIST, 
Specialist in all Branches of Taxidermy 


42 Bleecker Street New York City 
Write for Catalogue “A” 








Buies, North Carolina 





FOREST AND STREAM 


LINVILLE FALLS, N. C. 
(Continued from page 790.) 


As to hunting—the gunner has a variety of 
game from the small gray squirrel to the big black 
bear. The wild* mountains and gorges make 
splendid cover for bears, and nearly all the 
natives have their scarred bear hounds, and a 
long list of tales of how “the biggest bear on 
the mountain” got away. 

For fowl shooting, the woods are full of ruffed 
grouse, while quail are plentiful in the valleys. 


Although there are a few turkeys, they are very | 


wild and hard to find. 

The writer has had the pleasure of visiting 
nearly all sections of the Blue Ridge, and I 
know of no other place that can offer such a 
variety of sport and mountain scenery. To the 
true nature lover—it is a paradise. The botanist 
will find wild flowers everywhere in profusion. 
The lover of birds will find endless variety that 
migrate in the spring to rear their young. The 
geologist will find many interesting stratas and 
formations, and the sportsman—well, go and see 
for yourself ! 


“YOU AND ME.” 


That Empty Creel. 
We did not think it trouble, 
To watch each whirl and bubble. 
We sought the brook, each shady nook 
And cast our fly and hook. 
The day was dark and dreary, 
‘We returned both wet and weary 
With broken rod and tangled line 
And called the fishing fine. 


The Empty Bag. 

We do not think it trouble 

To tramp thro’ weed and stubble 
O’er fields of wheat and maize 

Where hare and rabbit graze. 
The day is cold and cheerless ; 

We return both bold and fearless, 
We put up faithful dog and gun, 

And call it glorious fun. 


We do not count the cost 
of time and tackle lost. 
When bag and creel are filled, 
Not one o’er limit killed. 
The day is bright and cheery 
‘We are neither tired nor weary, 
This earth so broad and free 
Seems good to you and me. 


A FRAGRANT MEMORY. 


In days of old, 

When nights were cold, 
And I was but a kid, 

I spied a tail 

Just off the trail— 

And this is what I did: 

I grabbed said tail 

And with a flail 

I smashed his lid, 

I smashed his trunk— 

tL tEeee et fee? 
Silence be—it was a skunk! 


“No man or boy of common ‘scents’ would 
nowadays do such a foolish thing—he’d scoot 
to windward and shoot.”—J. C. H. in “Maine 
Woods” of Nov. 12th inst. 
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FOR S AL ROBINSON CRUSOE’S 

e ISLAND OUTDONE! 
St. Vincent Island, Fla., in the Gulf of Mexico 
containing nearly 12,000 acres of pine forest, 
fresh water lakes, grassy Savannahs, wild 
boar, native and imported India deer, wild 
pigs, wild cattle, turkey, millions of duck and 
all varieties of fish. The Island with bunga- 
lows, hunting lodges, yacht, boats and vehicles 
for sale. Easily protected. Many thousand 
acres of finest pine trees. For information 
inquire DR. V.M. PIERCE, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





PIT GAMES 
GLOVER’S mack. DEVIL COCKS — Hers, Sue, Pul Codon 


Books Cals, Mut STOVER, Be big eg) 


WANTED—Pointers and Setters to train. os plen- 
tiful; first class kennels. References on application. 


JAMES L. PREVATT, Buies, North Carolina. 


Pinel hurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Center of Winter 
out-of-door life in 
the Middle South. 
Four excellent hotels. Many cot- 
The Carolina now 
Holly Inn, Berkshire 
open early in January. 
SPECIAL RATES DURING DECEMBER 
AND JANUARY 
Three 18-hole golf courses and 6-hole 
poe course, tennis, livery and saddle 
orses, model dairy, shooting preserve, 
trap shooting. Frequent tournaments in 
all sports for desirable prizes. 


Good Roads in a radius 


of 50 miles or more 

Through Pullman Service from New York 
via Seaboard Air Line. as one night out 
from New York, Boston, C: ind, Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati. 

Send for illustrated booklet giving full information. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, PINEHURST. 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, BOSTON, MASS. 





PEKINGESE 


The ideal breed—the big-little dog; 
full of life, love and brains. 


Puppies and grown dogs. 
Prize winners and pets. 


PEKING KENNELS 
M. H. COTTON, M.D. MINEOLA, N.Y. 
Telephone, 1010 M Garden City 


“Forest and Stream’ will gladden the heart 
of any real sportsman—Know one? Then give 
him a subscription for Xmas. 
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THE GIFT THAT PLEASES 
EVERY MAN 


is a glass humidor of famous Tuxedo tobacco. Last Christmas thousands of men 
received this appropriate, delightful, sensible gift—and this year the number will 
be increased by many thousands. 

Give him a humidor of Tuxedo. It will last him for weeks— in his office 
or by his fireside—and each cool, mellow, fragrant whiff will recall you to him 
in pleased and thankful revery. 

Tuxedo can be smoked all day long without causing the slightest irritation 
to the smoker's throat or mouth, as is proved by the endorsement of Tuxedo 
by men like Caruso, William Faversham, Harry Lauder, and thousands of famous 
Americans in professional, business and public life. 

Tuxedo is made from the finest, mildest leaves of high-grade Burley tobacco, 
carefully cured and aged so that it burns slow and cool, with delightful flavor 
and aroma. 

Tuxedo has the advantage — over other tobaccos— of the exclusive original 
“Tuxedo Process,” which absolutely prevents “tonguie-bite.” Tuxedo is endorsed 
by thousands of distinguished public men as the one perfect tobacco. The 
Humidor Jar keeps it fresh and moist to the last pipeful. 


IN GLASS 
HUMIDORS 
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